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RELIGION AND ART. 


PRIZE ESSAY BY DE LANCEY NICOLL, N. Y., 7°74. 








* Truth and Good are one, 
And Beauty dwells in them, and they in her, 
With like participation.” 


In man’s nature there is harmony as well as discord. 
Flesh and spirit are mutually militant, but in the domain 
of each are natural alliances and vital kinship. Emanating 
from the spritual, Religion and Art are reciprocal in influ- 
ence, and associate in action. Religion isthe fountain from 
whose crystal depths Art draws the pure streams of inuspira- 
tion. It is the animating spirit, the essence, the soul of all 
truly beautiful and sublimé production. Art on the other 
hand becomes, not, as M. Cousin fears, the servitor, but the 
faithful coadjutor of Religion. It ministers to the believers 
growing wants, or transforms by a magical power, an elec- 
tric thrill, the sceptic heart. Thus on the heart of the 
incredulous and scoffing Milanese broke the dawn ofa new 
and better life, as he stood in the Dominican convent con- 
templating Lionardo’s sacred creation, as he beheld the 
majestic humility and tenderness of the Saviour’s face. And 
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to every believer, who gazes upon the vast yet symmetrical 
proportions of some stately cathedral, “ all musical in its 
immensities,” comes a vision of the majesty and glory of 
Him for whose worship and honor the structure was reared. 
Let us examine the con:litions necessary to perfect Art; 
what are the causes titted to produce, and what the agencies 
which shape the rare phenomenon, 

In all cases where Art has reached, or even approached 
perfection, there has been a deep-seated and extended relig- 
ious sentiment among the people. Religion has been social, 
and not individual; popular, and not oligarchical. Not a 





latent and inert agent, but a visible and vital principle ; not 
the product, but the main factor of the civilization. In 
every class and condition of men, it has been a dominant 
power. Diffusive and ubiquitous, it has manifested itselt 
in all activities of hamin interest. Thought and action 
have been its vassals. Current enterprises have been sup- 
ported by the pious enthusias:n of the people. The specu- 
lations of philosophers, the arguments of orators, the reve- 
ries aud strains of poets have been colored with «a religious 
hue. We may say, as Wordsworth said ofa celestial Power 
and Being, that at such times, it has been 

‘*A motion and a Spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things.” 

In connection with this religious diffusion, there has 
been at such periods a popular demand for Art productions, 
and a popular appreciation of their merits. Every form 
from the seulptor’s chisel, every picture from the painter’s 
brush, has been welcomed with delight, and cherished with 
fervent care. Church and State have lent their patronage 
to the efforts of the Artist; public spirit has cheered him 
with encouragement, and nobility has showered upon him 
the smiles of favor. Art has not been some dainty or mys- 
terious thing, too delicate for human admiration, too subtle 
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for human thonght, but the valued treasure of the people: 


** A creature not too bright and good 
For human nature's daily food.” 

Again, when Religion has become a controlling power, 
it reveals itself in the. master minds, and finds its disciples 
among the sons of genins. A religious age produces men 
of devout temperament. Milton himself, “ God-gifted 
organ voice of England,” represents no individual age or 
people; for time is his age, and mankind his people. But 
who shall say that the flood tide of pure religious fervor 
and feeling, which, in England, was then filling the popular 
heart, did not fill his heart also, did not quicken and 
strengthen him in the good canse of freedom, purify the 
works of his genins and e'evate them by the sanctifying 
power of Christion love, A striking and instructive instance 
is found in Joan of Are of whom Guizot says, “ It was by 
the sentiments, the religious beliefs, the passions of the 
people that she was inspired and supported.” The impet- 
uous zeal of the Crusaders, formed the flower of feudalism — 
monarchs, suzerains, martial prelates, and errant cham- 
pions—into orders of religious knights, whose services were 
devoted to the cause of the cross. The noble army which 
followed Luther, the valiant band which preceded Cromwell, 
kindled the fires of their fervor at the altars of a popular 
enthusiasm. At all times when Art has approached perfec- 
tion, the artists have been men of liberai and religious senti- 
ments. Quickened and inspired by the healthy atmosphere 
which surrounds them, they have caught the spirit of the 
time, and embodied it in their productions; they have 
stamped their creations with a religious imprint. Imagina- 
tion is the most potent instrument of the artist mind— 
indispensable to the perfection of his work. It is to him, 
what reasoning is to the philosopher, what feeling is to the 
orator, what discernment is to the critic. Every master- 
piece speaks of the burning imagination of the artist. We 
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discover it in every feature, from the poise of a head, and 

the chiselling of a face, to the graceful grouping of forms, 
and the symmetry of relative parts. It encircles and 
permeates the whole, like a sweet incense, or a halo of soft 
light. 

Again, religious themes are best fitted to cultivate and 
strengthen the imagination. There is a passionate longing 
in the heart to penetrate the veil which shrouds in mystery 
all celestial things; there is a hungering after more sub- 
stantial knowledge of the actors and scenes in the world 
above; there is an inclination to clothe the object of our 
veneration and love in a familiar form. The imagination 
alone can aid us. On its wings we may soar, in airy 
flights, to realms unknown. With Milton, and Bunyan, 
and Dante, we may people them with a glorified race of 
angelic beings, and paint their surroundings in the gorgeous 
colors of a love-lit fancy. But all endeavors to combine 
Divine attributes into some terrestial form, are impotent 
and futile, and it is this undefined limit to his imaginative 
vision, which, in the artist, nerves its energies, and 
strengthens its power. 

The religious artist selects for his subjects the objects of 
his adoration and love. In all works of transcendent merit, 
the type which the artist represents has been to him, not 
only a material for pleasure, but an object of adoration. 
His faculties have been impregnated with the liveliest reli- 
gious emotion. Haughty genius and humble devotion, 
intellect and spirit, are wedded and dedicated to a common 
purpose. The imagination of the artist has been borne 
towards the adored ideal upon the pinions of religious love. 
His subject, throned in his mind, is the idol of affectionate 
worship. The bodily form of his creation, while polished 

and ornamented by his sense of taste and beauty, has been 


‘Cut from Love and Faith, 
Like some wild Pallas from the brain."’ 
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There are in History three periods, when, with few 


limitations, these conditions have been fulfilled. Chrono- 
logically they are Greek Sculpture, Gothic Architeeture, 
and Italian Painting. In snch a catalogue, Greek Archi- 
tecture should be written in the italics of signal perfection. 
But while portions of the others are still stubbornly resist- 
ing the attacks of time, this has not been equally invulner- 
able. Nought now exists of its temples and monuments, 
but shapeless wrecks and mouldering- remains. Greek 
Sculpture is then the first illustration. 

Throughout the Grecian world were scattered the works 
of the inspired artists. Not gathered into splendid galleries, 
or treasured only in the palaces of wealth, but so abundant 
as to be commodities of traffic, and so complete in their 
typical divinity as to command reverence from peasant 
and king, sceptical and sincere, confident knowledge and 
arrogant ignorance. In the islands of the A°gean, in the 
net-work of cities that fringed the Asian coast, were statues 
in ivory, marble, and bronze. Athens was a royal “ Palace 
of Art,” whose rooms, furnished and garnished by the hand 
of genius, were 

* Each a perfect whole 
From living nature ; fit for every mood 
And change of the still soul.” 


A brief inquiry into the causes of the excellence and gran- 
deur of Grecian Art, will abundantly illustrate the previous 
conditions. 

The Hellenic race were naturally religious. Rever- 
ence, adoration, and a superstitious awe, were the texture 
of their mental organism. These feelings conditioned suc- 
eess, and their absence insured failure. The education of 
the youth contributed to this result. Regard for celestial 
things was a precept common to all schools of philosophy. 
The Sophist professed instruction in wisdom ; but a wisdom 
not of shrewd impiety, but of meek adoration. Those who 
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paced “the olive grove of Academe,” sought in lowly 
reverence, not in bold defiance, to reveal the secrets of 
nature, and to solve the problems of the mind. The Greeks 
were intolerant of heterodoxy. A sentiment of seeming 
impiety, exasperated all sincere believers. Tainted with 
this accusation, the shining virtues of Socrates were the 
blackest vices, and with remorseless hand the executioner 
administered the cup of hemlock, the elixir of death. 
Physical speculation was cautioned to abandon the domain 
of religion; and Anaxagoras suffered banishment for the 
impious irregalarity of his progressive opinious. The works 
of the poets and historians abounded in passages of sincere 
veneration. The moral of their narratives and dramas, 
was the condemnation of impiety, and the temporal and 
eternal happiness of the just. The stories of the sad fates 
of Sysiphus, [xion, and Tantalus, were piercing trumpet- 
notes to warn them of the jealous power of the Olympian 
Zeus. This reverent spirit was not confined to the mental 
productions of the race. It was manifested in the popular 
expeditions and enterprises. No war begun, no battle 
fought but sacrificial victims were offered. When excess of 
population, or the protection of defeuceless territory enjoined 
colonial enterprise, they carried, as a pledge of the infant 
city’s safety and success, a portion of sacred fire from the 
altar of their sovereign goddess. A strong religious cur- 
rent is thus visible in all streams of action and progress. 
In mentioning the prevalent sensibilities of this people, 
and those which contributed to their excellence in Art, we 
must not omit their sense of beauty. The “rd xzasov” 
formed a large element in the fully developed Grecian mind. 
Natural influences fostered it. The softness of the climate, 
the ceaseless music of the waves, which washed the shores, 
the landscapes picturesque with mountains and shaded vales, 
sombre forests and silver riils, wove their natural beauty 
into the fabric of the mind. An esthetic sense influenced 
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every production, whether mental, mechanical, or artistic, 
and its embodiment is the charm, which, with irresistible 
fascination, still allures and thrills the ieart. 

We have no reliable record of the lives of the Attic seulp- 
tors to tell of the intensity of their reverent natures. The 
stories of their lives are hidden in the dimness of legendary 
lore. But they could not have been unique exceptions to their 
race. Grecian in birth, they shared the heritage of birth-right. 
Brilliant fancy, versatile genius, religious instincts, the rich 
endowments of their countrymen, were by nature theirs. 
The sculptors worshipped the same gods, at the same shrines, 
nursed with equal interest the traditions of their birth and 
being, and felt the workings of their omnipotence. We 
may approximate this conclusion from another source. 
There are many memorials of their generosity, many testi- 
monials to their disinterested patriotism. Phidias, Myron, 
and others are mentioned as refusing all compensation for 
their labors. To design and fashion the images of the Gods, 
to decorate with the treasured products of brain and hand, 
the temples of his beloved city was the life-long ambition 
of the patriot artist. 

A third cause contributed even more liberally to the 
perfection of plastic art among the Greeks. 

Their theology was anthropomorphous. Hence to their , 
mind, the human form was clad in the mantle of divinity. 
Instinctively they entertained for it a deep veneration, with 
religious emotion they contemplated itscharms. Muscular 
vigor, indolent grace, martial bearing, majestic aspect, 
female loveliness, were the types of divine perfection. 
Abortions or deformities were abhorred, and dwarfs were 
but mean mimicries of man. Why the Hellenic race should 
have worshipped the human form, is obvious to all who read 
aright their weird superstitions. Hitherto Polytheism had 
been content with the animal creation, or with rude and 
fantastic images. Not so the cultured Greek. Such a mis- 
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tuken conception was impalatable to his critical mind. To 
robe the object of veneration, awe, and love ina form 3o re- 
pulsive, was an impossible exertion of fancy. The thought 
palled upon his sense of beauty. The Greeks worshipped 
the human form, as the natural and fitting shape of the 
Immortals. Thus legend and tradition tanght them, thus 
Homer and Hesiod thonght and wrote. Olympus was a 
celestial Pantheon, peopled by gods and goddesses in deified 
humanity. In by-gone ages, the Immortals had ocenpied 
the land, which they now inhabited. They felt themselves 
the children of celestial parents. To their affectionate 
minds, the persons of the Gods were models of physical 
beauty, and marvels of intellectual power ; not toiling, like 
weary mortals, through the stages of a progressive develop- 
ment, but ushered like the Paphian Venus, or the armed 
Minerva, into the effulgence of a perfect existence. 

Thus the Grecian sculptor’s worship of the ideal was the 
secret of transcendent success. It was grafted into his mental 
states, and rich were the fruits of inoculation. It was the 
food of his imagination, as well as the idol of his heart. 
Every dormant energy was aroused, every lurking capacity 
summoned, to make his produetion the fit type of divine 
excellence. Thus Phidias created the image of the “ Pro- 

,tecting Goddess,” whose brazen shield flashed warning, 

from the heights of the Acropolis, to the sea-tossed mari- 
ners off the Sunium coast. Such were the influences, in 
virtue of which there came forth from the chisels of the Grecian 
sculptors a host of deified human forms, as matchless in 
beauty and grace, as the ethereal beings, which, in the 
fable, arose from a wave of the magician’s wand, 

In chronological order, Gothic Architecture furnishes 
the second illustration. Four centuries (800-1200 A. D.), 
mark its growth, maturity, and decline. During this period 
new blood was infused into the stagnant energies of Europe. 
Swarming from the mountain fastnesses of the North, the 
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Got! s confronted the lazy and luxurious life of Southern 
Europe, with the healthy vigor of rustic tastes. The sim- 
plicity of their architecture combatted the elaboration of 
the Roman styles, and though unable to supplant, sueceeded, 
by combining with them, in modifying their extravagance. 
At the beginning of the twelth century, Gothic cathedrals 
were scattered throughout England, France, Germany, and 
upper [taly. Such the significant relation of parts, simple 
yet impressive grandeur of the structure, that the cultured 
Renaissant wondered and admired, and the confidence of 
later generations despairs of reaching their singular perfee- 
tion. We venture upon a hurried description. They com- 
bined beanty with utility, and the fanciful weirdness of their 
native religion, with the symbols and emblems of the 
Christian faith. Their characteristic form was the invention 
of necessity. The high peaked roof of a Swiss cottage is 
the germ of their Architecture—a roof not flat like the 
Egyptian, not gracefully sloping like the Grecian, to with- 
rtand the glancing of gentle rains and summer showers, but 
pointed and knife-like to divide the tumultuous charge of 
an Alpine avalanche. The tapering steeples, and pinnacles 
capped with the emblems of the cross, the elaborate facade, 
the clustering pillars with simple capitals, combined to pro- 
duce a strangely graceful and pleasing effect. The interior 
decorations were drawn from nature. The intertwining 
and arching of the boughs of forest trees, were represented 
in the crossing of beams, and the intercircling of arches. 
The delicate traceries, the “ lancet”? windows, the subdued 
color of the material, and the long shadows surrounding 
the structure like swarthy attendants, threw over the whole 
a charm of refined beauty, and a haze of sombre solemnity. 
The heart of the beholder is filled with tumultaous feeling. 
The stately edifice seems bathed in an atmosphere of devo- 
tional love. Egyptian Architecture, was ponderous, mas- 
sive, and of tiresome sameness; Grecian was regular, stately, 
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and indicative of mental activity; Roman was huge, gor- 
geous, and prodigal in extravagance; Gothic was compara- 
tively simple, irregular, and natural. Lord Lindsay compares 
the Egyptian with the material, the Grecian with the intel 
lectual, and the Gothic with the spiritual nature of man. 
Ilow wide the gulf between a Gothic cathedral and St. 
Peters at Rome! The one is significant of devoted labor, 
and suggestive of spiritual interpretation. The other 
impresses us with its colossal grandeur, its classic and 
glaring decoration. The former implies the workmanship 
of zealous hands, impelled by glowing hearts. The latter 
convinces us of prodigious labor, guided and stimulated by 
an ambitious and vesthetie mind. 

On examination of the religious state of this period, we 
easily discern the conditions necessary to the perfection of 
Art. 

Throughout these centuries Religion reigned supreme. 
It was popular, stimulative, influential, and dogmatie. No 
rival agency threatened the stability of its power. The 
stute, society, riches, reputation, the souls and bodies of 
men, were its serfs and vassals. Philosophy, the bitter 
enemy which its youth had grappled, was dragged by its 
triumphal car. The protracted struggle with Mohammed- 
anism had terminated, and Christianity was jubilantly dis- 
playing the banners of victory. The Crusades, those giant 
enterprises of religious zeal, were enlisting the sympathies 
of civilized Europe. Moreover, monasteries were attracting 
the attention of a people, whom superstition had rendered 
susceptible and docile. They appealed to the popular heart 
throbbing with religrous emotion; they spoke of the nobility 
and grandeur of a consecrated life. Multitudes embraced 
the opportunity, and with genuine infatuation, entered the 
secluded retreat,s and adopted the rigors of a saintly asceti- 
cism. The doctrinal controversies illustrate the religious 
absorption of this period. Sects of different localities and 
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conflicting beliefs, carried their heated disputations to the 
verge of blood-shed. In the ninth century, * Transubstan- 
tiation,” was broached and debated with fervent eloquence ; 
andin the twelfth, the doctrine of the “ Immaculate Concep- 
tion” became an established dogma of the Church. Reli- 
gious learning was becoming conspicuous. The names of 
Abelard, Peter Lombard, and Thomas Becket, invested the 
power of the Church with the lustre of genins and the 
assurance of exclusive knowledge. Religion was thus 
general and influential. 

Again, it is « noteworthy fact, that workmen chosen 
from the monasteries were in many cases the builders of 
the Gothic cathedrals. So sacred was the edifice, that 
unsanctified hands were prohibited from assisting in its 
erection. The monks became the patient laborers. Toiling 
with devoted perseverance, lavishing the labor of love, 
marking with holy joy the progress of persistent effort. 
Are we amazed at the perfection, and the religious imprint 
of these majestic structures? In every vocation, in daily 
resolves, in the grander aims and engrossing labors of life, 
that workman produces the most perfect resnIt, who brings 
to his task the zealous action of « consecrated heart. What 
difficulties can baffle, what barrier impede, what toil can 
tire, what dangers frighten the persistent, vigorous, courage- 
ous resolution of devoted love. The poet sings: 

‘* The master Love, 
A more ideal artist he than all.’’ 
In all classes, callings, and conditions of men this principle 
finds exemplification. The long catalogue of authors is 
resplendent with their names. Milton, Bunyan, and Bishop 
Butler, and later, Wordsworth and Tennyson are but repre- 
sentatives of a thousand others. Thus the completion of 
the conception, the exalted symbolism, the austere simplicity, 
and the natural symmetry of the Gothic Cathedrals are due, 
in great measure, to the religious fervor of the monkish 
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laborers. To the builders, moreover, the structure itself 
was an object of reverential regard. They valued it for its 
Divine associations. Though a temple for earthly worship- 
pers, the Spirit of the Lord was to tabernacle within its 
sucred walls. In this brief review, we have endeavored to 
discover the conditions necessary to the perfection of Art, 
in the days of Gothie Architecture. 

Italian Painting affords a third illustration. The requisite 
conditions are, in this fruitful theme, easily descried. On the 
dittusion of Christianity, Art did not thrive with its pristine 
vigor, The relation of man to the object of his worship was 
essentially changed. The material was supplanted by the 
spiritual, and the idea of humanity ina heavenly image, super. 
seded that of Divinity in an earthly form. The reverential 
admiration with which man had watched the supernatural 
workings of his Gods, was converted into a trembling con- 
templation of the majesty of the Lord of Hosts. Hitherto, all 
had been a soul-satisfying veneration, now, all was a soul- 
troubling communion, [lis earthly status was also changed. 
Theinterests of the present were absorbed in the prospects of 
the future, and the seeds sown on earth were to be harvested 
in heaven. ‘ The flowers of paradise could only bloom in 
the ashes of the grave; the liberated champion could travel 
to his proper country, only through the triumphal arch of 
the tomb.” A change so complete was naturally mirrored 
in the productions of Art. We discover few traces of 
beauty or serenity in the works of the carly Christians. 
Their beauty is the beauty of anguish, and their serenity 
that of calm and collected despair. Their Madonnas are 
dark-visaged, uulovely women, and the faces of their Saints 
are suggestive of agonizing suffering. The Byzantines, 
painted stiff, sharp-featured, and ungainly forms—saints with 
a melancholic expression, seraphs with icy robes and jagged 
wings, and martyrs writhing with the horrors of the stake. 
With each century, however, Art made a visible advance 


towards perfection. 
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The golden age of painting ineludes but thirty years, 
1490-1520. Whether we review the period with hurried 
glances, orstudy it with profound research, we discover genius 
in lavish profusion and unclouded radiance. To some chap- 
ters of the world’s history, mankind turns with honest pride 
and keen delight. The intellectual grandeur of Athens, 
the heroism of martyred Christendom, when first struggling 
under the banner of the Cross, the elastic vigor of the 
regenerated mind, when released from the crushing weight 
of superstition and ignorance, the creative potencies of these 
“divinely-gifted ** artists—such memories are the golden 
legacies of the past, and as welcome, in their recurrence, as 
familiar strains. The modern artist cherishes the period 
as the Eden of his art, and, in rapt admiration, reveres the 
men he “holds almost divine.” If not individually faultless, 
they combined in themselves the qualitications of a perfect 
painter. “ The heart, the head, the hand,” as Ruskin says, 
exercised their highest powers. Brilliant victories were 
the resuits of this triple alliance. Form and color were 
pressed into the service of these giant intellects. If Lion- 
ardo labored to define the outlines of his tigures by the 
indistinctness of color, Michael Angelo sought to mould his 
creations in the exactness of form. If Titian graced the 
canvas with soft hues and pearly tints, Tintoret decked it 
with lengthened shadows and gorgeous colors, Raphael 
was throned among princes. His burning imagination was 
seconded by a bold execution, and the amazing versatility 
of his genius enabled him to turn from the quiet loveliness 
of his Madonnas, or the patient serenity of his Saints, to 
the awful grandeur of his Transfiguration. 

The period of Italian painting was one of singular activ- 
ity in all spheres of human interest. As it emerged from 
the gloom of ignorance, and loosened the fetters of ecclesiasti- 
cal despotism, the mind seemed elated by partial release, and 
struggled with redoubled efforts for fuller freedom. Thespirit 
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of discovery was laying its seeming chimeras, before the 
throne of a jealous monarch and a sympathetic queen. 
Invention was filling Europe with the comforts of more 
matured civilization. The compass, gun-powder, and print- 
ing were introduced upon the stage. The fall of Constanti- 
nople had stimulated the zeal for learning, which Petrarch, 
Dante, and Boceacio had previously aroused. Moreover, 
the day of the Reformation was vt hand, and Luther was 
buckling on his armor for the coming struggle. Northern 
Europe was in a state of Religious fermentation. Throbbing, 
heaving, pulsing, religious opinion betokened the advent 
of an inevitable convulsion. The symptoms were ominous, 
the auguries startling; for stern opposition to the dogmas of 
the Pope, and a critical suspicion of the value and efficiency 
of the cherished rites of the Church boldly evinced them- 
selvea. But in the South, and particularly in Italy, the 
authority of the Pope reigned in undisputed sway. Old 
religious themes and ceremonies had embedded themselves 
too deeply in the sympathies of the people to be swept 
away by sluggish currents. In the beginning of the century, 
the well nigh fatal “Schism of the West” had been healed, 
and the body of the Church seemed strengthened, rather 
than weakened, by the wound. With blind fanaticism, 
multitudes still welcomed the year of Jubilee, and hurried, 
with unfaltering step, to pour their meagre savings into the 
coffers of the Pope. Monasteries, confessionals, rituals, 
rosaries still magnetized the popular heart. Absolution 
was sold at extortionate prices ; indulgences were purchased 
with the same costly sacrifice, and the passage of a purified 
soul to paradise commanded the value of a sure-footed pack- 
horse. In the restless turmoil of the North, and the unsus- 
pecting serenity of the South, religion was the absorbing 
agency, and in direct association with the grand display of 
Artist power. 
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Furthermore, the civilization of Italy was, dt this time, 
characterized by a growth of the esthetic faculty among the 
people. The animating spirit of the Renaissance was uni- 
versal in its wholesome invigorating effects, and breathed 
into Art, as well as literature, the warmth of a new life. 
The creations of the artists were cordially greeted by the 
people, who, if they criticized their defects, lost no appre- 
ciation of their merits, The artists enjoyed the confidence 
of princes, compelled the adulation of the people, and incur- 
red the enmity, or won the patronage of the Pope. With 
what fervent approbation and grateful pride, did the people 
gaze upon the frescoed ceiling of the Sistine chapel, where 
Michaei Angelo had “ suspended the Pantheon in air.” 
How eagerly did the thronging multitudes crowd the cham- 
bers of the Vatican, to catch a passing glimpse of the 
sacred creations of their “ l’oet Painter.” 

Again, the painters of this period were men of pro- 
foundly religious natures, We are aware that this is a 
disputed fact of biography, and that historians have wasted 
chapters in illustration of their bacchanalian orgies. They 
would make these painters the Borgias of Art. But such 
offense was exceptional and accidental, not general and 
inclusive. Some few were notorious for vice, but most of 
them were distinguished for the unsullied purity and cir- 
cumspection of their lives. So earnest, so soul-engrossing, 
and ‘spiritual were their labors, that it hus been said, “ the 
Painting of Christendom is that of an Immortal Spirit 
conversing with its God.” Time and talents were devoted 
to the service of the Church, and employed in the decora- 
tion of convents or cathedrals. In the courtship of princes, 
the flattery of national pride, and the exhilaration of sue- 
cess, the aim of their lives, “the glory, joy and decoration 
of His holy Church,” was never lost or abandoned. At 
times, some serious preparation, a prayer, a brief service, 
or a self-examining ritual, hallowed their efforts. The 
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precept of Michael Angelo, “ for his own honor and the 
honor of God,” combining the perseverance of ambition, 
with its consecration to the holiest purpose, was the motto 
of their lives, and is an eloquent epitaph for their tombs, 
The types of the Italian Painters were sacred and spir- 
itual in character. A mean intellect or sterile imagination 
would have been discouraged by the majesty of their aim. 
How confident the hand, that limned, in colors of simple 
sublimity, the faces of idolized saints, or illamed, with the 
glows of Paradise, the countenances of exulting martyrs; 
how daring the fancy, that espied the hallowed features of 
the Mother of God, or pictured an invisible and spiritual 
Divinity, whose language was the monitions of the heart, 
and the reproaches of a troubled conscience. They wor- 
shipped while they painted ; and the heart was humbled by 
the grandeur of revelation, or animated with the refreshing 
sense of Divine approval. This was the talisman, the secret 
magic, the self-wrought charm, by which 
** O'er all the canvas, form, and soul, and feeling, 

That wondrous art infused with power of life ; 

Portrayed each pulse, each passion’s might revealing, 

Sorrow and joy, life, hatred, fear, and strife.”’ 
_ Two paintings by modern artists were recently exhib- 
ited in an Art gallery of a neighboring city. One was 
“ The I[vly Family,” by Carl Muller. A mantle of peace 
rested gently upon the group, and a resemblance between 
the faces of mother and the sainted Child, was startling in 
its supernal holiness. Never was an ideal robed in more 
dispassionate tranquility. The other was the Crucifixion. 
Jerusalem was hazy in the distance, and a band of soldiers 
was ascending the opposite slope of the valley to the gate 
of the city. In the foreground, the mount of Calvary, were 
the lengthened shadows of three crosses, cast by the declin- 
ing sun. Over the scene hung a chill of friendless deser- 
tion, and a pall of mute solemnity. The air seemed charged 
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with the weight of a world’s degradation; the stir of life 
was hushed, and the myriad voices of nature were breathing 
in muffled undertones. The conception indicated the 
impotence of man, who, distrustful of self, was dependent 
upon the powers of nature to portray the awful spectacle. 

The world is busy with science, with invention, with giant 
enterprise, and with tangled questions of life, death, and 
immortality. Art thrives but feebly in such unfriendly 
soil, and is but an exotic from the shores of the past. Yet 
these paintings rival in ideal beauty, in thoughtful expres- 
sion, and exquisite finish, the richest treasures of the Old 
Masters. History repeats itself in many ways. The golden 
age of painting may return, and these modern creations 
may be the first rosy quiverings of approaching day. 


A FRAGMENT. 


A summer breeze among the trees, 
A summer sky above, 
A silver hue upon the blue, 
An atmosphere of love. 
A tender kiss, a holy bliss, 
Two lives anew begun, 
Two youthful hearts, by Cupid’s arts 
Firm moulded into one. 
* * * * * * 
A wintry night, a frosty light— 
From out the azure arch, 
Where, circling bold in gleaming gold, 
The constellations march. 
A bitter tear, a sable bier, 
A few remorseful bars, 
A broken soul moans out its dole 
For one beyond the stars. Hvco. 
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OTHELLO. 

If Iago is the embodiment of fiendish intellect and 
pride, Othello seems one of the highest and best types of 
the earthly side of human nature. The Moor's strength 
and weakness alike appear to spring from the ground. On 
the one hand, he shows unsuspecting candor, open mag- 
nanimity, ardent affection, inflexible resolution, aud a gen- 
erous faith in men; on the other, he betrays unreasoning 
credulity, fiery anger, insatiate revenge, and “ steep-down 
guifs”” of “ green-eyed jealousy ;” and in all these well- 
known traits the material and the animal predominate over 
the spiritual and the moral. 

True, there is a growth in the character, and a gradual 
elimination of some of its lower elements. Therein con- 
sists its special dramatie excellence. It is not until the 
final catastrophe, when the awful ministry of suffering is 
completed, that Othello’s soul-development is disclosed in 
his fear, his remorse, his shame, and his humility. 

Before that scene, although fiequent evidences of the 
process of this development crop out, a fair induction of 
Othello’s personal traits would largely confirm Iago’s sum- 
mary : 

‘* The Moor 
Is of a constant, loving, noble nat ire, 
‘ a free and open nature, 
That thinks men honest that but seem to be so, 
And wi'l as tenderly be led by the nose 
As asses are.”’ 

IIe cannot be called narrowly selfish or egotistical, yet 
he is wonderfully self-complacent and self-centered. He 
is first led to love Desdemona because she admires his 
bravery and pities the “moving accidents” and “ hair- 
breadth ’seapes ” which he has snffered. He serves the 
Duke because the Duke thinks him “ valiant,” and because 


” 


‘* His parts, his titles, and his perfect soul 
Should manifest him rightly.” 
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He has no fear of Brabantio’s sword, for his animal courage 
is perfect. Brabantio’s “ voice potential” with the Coun- 
sellors, has no terrors for him, because : 
‘* His services, which he had done the seigniory, 
Would out-tongue his complaints.’ 

Althongh he appeals to * Christian charity ” to “ put by 
a barbarous brawl,” and althongh he has received the rite 
of baptism and “all signs and symbols of redeemed sin,”’ 
yet his numerons good and agreeable qualities spring 
rather from a certain natural kindness than from any con- 
viction of duty, or acquired moral principle. Indeed, we 
recall no Shakespearean character whose key-note is * relig- 
ious sentiment or religious passion.” ‘ Shakespeare,” says 
E. P. Whipple, “could not, of course,—he, the poet of 
feudalism,—overlook religion as an element in the social 
organization of Enrope, but he did not seize Christian 
ideasin their essence, or look at the human soul in its 
direct relations with God.” I do not mean to say that 
moral principle cannot exist apart from Christianity, but it 
does appear that Shakespeare, in failing fully to grasp or 
appreciate the one, naturally lost sight of, or neglected, the 
other. 

Salvini has been severely criticised in America for his 
Italian tendency to represent Othello as a mere animal ; 
and upon the degree of sensuality put into the character, 
the criticism is doubtless just. But while Othello is never 
low or gross, never less than an exalted and progressive 
human animal, yet of his kind he is largely worldly and 
earnal. He loves and trusts Cassio and Montano until he 
suddenly finds them engaged in a drunken méleé, which 
endangers his own reputation, and then, “ rash and very 
sudden in choler,” he flies into a passion, displaces Cassio 
from the lieutenantcy on the moment,‘and threatens both 
with immediate death. And when he comes to consider 
Cassio the usurper of his domestic place, his hatred and 
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jealousy are unrelenting as the grave. When Brabantio 
cautions the Moor against Desdemona because she has 
deceived her father, and may him, her confiding husband, 
now as blindly trustful, as he soon becomes unreasonably 
jealous, ventures his “life upon her faith,” but when this 
same caution is afterwards shrewdly manipulated by an 
adroit hypocrite to poison his heart, and transmute his con- 
fident love into gall and wormwood, Othello’s vengeance 
never stops or falters short of the end-all of murder and 
suicide. 

It was blind and indiscriminate trust in men that finally 
made Othello the victim of his bitter jealousy, and enabled 
that “ demi-devil,” Iago, to “ ensnare his soul and body.” 
We may find much that is weak, much that is animal and 
wicked, in his falling so terribly into Iago’s plot, but it is 
all very human, and very natural. “ To the pure, all things 
are pure.”” So long as Othello’s confidence is unshaken, he 
sees nothing but affection and purity in Desdemona, but 
when once the bias is given to his mind, every act which 
she performs, appears to him distorted and criminal, ‘ Not 
easily jealous,” helong stands out against Iago’s black insin- 
uations and circumstantial evidence of her guilt, but when 
suspicion once gives momentum to his doubts, he plunges 
on headlong, as though drawn by compelling fate, blind to 
the inconsistences of Iago’s execrable course, and miscon- 
struing every wifely act of kindness and mediation which 
Desdemona attempts. His morbid imagination projects the 
blackest motives upon every movement of the suspected 
ones, and although his love surges back once and again to 
overwhelm his foul mistrusts, yet his descent is steady and 
irretrievable from the moment when his unscrupulous ene- 
my lodges the first doubt in his heart. It is just at this point. 
(Act ILI, Scene III,) that the tragedy has perhaps the great- 
est interest. The dialogue between Iago and Othello is the 
turning-point of the play. All that precedes is a preparation 
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and all that follows is the inevitable resnlt of this incom- 
parable scene. It is a question which character is at this 
point the more interesting and striking. The consummate 
skill with which Iago’s malicious insinuations are injected, 
one by one, each coming just in time as his victim’s mind is pre- 
pared ; and Othello’s pitiable writhings ander the conflicting 
passions struggling for mastery in his soul, as he “ Dotes, 
yet doubts, suspects, yet strongly loves,” make this piece 
of character-painting the acme of English drama. We 
loathe the inhuman wickedness of Iago’s cool, relentless 
persecution, pursued with diabolic hypocrisy and craftiness, 
while we pity the fatal blindness of Othello as much as we 
admire the generous persistency and fervor of his love. 

But malice wins its unenviable victory. Love lies bleed- 
ing beneath the grinding tread of Jealousy ; and Trath and 
Innocence and Llappiness are sacrificed to appease the 
implacable vengeance of the Nether Gods. The action now 
becomes too rapid for any leading, and Iago is whirled down 
the current with all the rest, to the unavoidable catastrophe 
and the abyss. 

It is in the latter part of the play that Othello’s character 
stands out in its completed development. Impetuous, high- 
spirited, whole-souled, his sufferings are here as poignant 
as his love was deep; aud his frowning revenge, impatient, 
dread, stretches forth towards its victim with clinched 
hands and straining eyes. It is possible that heretofore 
sufficient allowance has not been made for the influence of 
Othello’s age on his character, and that too low an estimate 
of his nature may have been presented, but about the 
interpretation of the closing scenes of his life there can be 
no mistake, It is a human soul we see,—warped it may be 
by terrible sufferings, and distorted by a monstrous crime, 
yet the soul of a moral being with all its sensibilities stand- 
ing out in bold relief,—and it fastens our attention and our 
sympathy. The picture, it has been said, is at this point a 
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“tragical Rembrandt,” fall of dark contrasts, and with gloom 
predominant. We plainly see tne terrible end approaching. 
Sin and Suffering gather their forces for the final effort, and 
Goodness and Truth and Love seem dvomed to death. We 
shrink from the catastrophe with instinctive horror at the 
triumph of such demoniae principles, and our sympathy is 
outraged at the downfall of our favorite characters. 

As Othello enters his bedchamber to commit the mur- 
der, his love and conscience ery out together in palliation 
of his crime: — 

‘** It is the cause, it is the cause, my soul.— 
Let me not name it to you, ye chaste stars,— 
It is the cause.”’ 
He cannot shed Desdemona’s biood, he says, 
‘* Nor scar that whiter skin of hers than snow ;"’ 
yet he tells his reproving conscience, 
‘* She must die, else she'll betray more men.”’ 

He makes a compromise between his affection for Des- 
demona, and his desire for vengeance, by choosing for his 
victim an easy means of death. Then calling her endearing 
names, and giving the last token of his lingering love, he 
“ quenches the light ”’ of Desdemona’s life, not in “ hate, 
but all in honor,” to make her a far less wretched victim 
than he makes himself—the victim of shame, of remorse, 
of despair. 

But even in this extremity we never hate Othello. The 
utmost that we do is to pity and to grieve for him. As we 
leave him we willingly pay him the tribute which he craved 
in his last request, and 

‘Speak of him as he is ;—nothing extennate, 
Nor set down aught in malice ; then must we speak 
Of one that loved not wisely but too well ; 


Of one not easily jealous, but being wrought 
Perplexed in the extreme ;"’ 


in short, of one 


” 


‘* More sinned against, than sinning. 
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GEORGE HERBERT---PARSON AND POET. 


‘* Lowly in his own eyes, lovely in the eyes of others.” 


Mention of the name of George Herbert transfers us at 
once to the Elizabethan era, in which he was distinguished 
not only by merit, but by contrast. His ambition for court 
life was justified by his intellectual ability, but not by his 
character, which was that of reserve, quietness, meekuess. 
He had the qualities that fit men for peaceful pursuits, and 
that give great personal influence, but are not suited to the 
display, the dignity, and even the haughtiness of the courtier. 
Hence we feel that the disappointment of his hopes, the 
issue of which was his assuming a rectorship in the Estab- 
lished Church was the immediate Providence of God, put- 
ting him into the sphere for which he was best fitted. It 
not only secured his life from failure, but rendered it an 
immeasurable success. It made the name of the Country 
Parson known and remembered, where lords and dukes 
ure either seldom mentioned or are soon forgotten. 

He became an absolute devotee to his profession, study- 
ing only those things which pertained to its history or its 
duties, but not toa sufficient degree to narrow his views of 
the importance of the labors of others. His life was encir- 
cled with an atmosphere of purity, and so far as man can be 
perfect, he was a model parson and poet. He was in no 
sense a man of the world; with equal emphasis he was no 
sour ascetic. His eye was fixed on futurity, but the steadi- 
ness of his gaze did not prevent him from seeing the things 
about him, and did not lead him into neglect of. secular 
affairs. He loved all things human, but only as the shad- 
ows and types of things to come. T[lence all forms of wor- 
ship, his actions, his thoughts, the history of his church 
and the civilization of the world, were the material from 
which he extracted spiritual truth. He wrote out his own 
view of the ideal rector, and then conformed to it rigidly, 
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thus exhibiting the severity of his opinions and the consist- 
ency of his life. Musie was his passion, but was so con- 
trolled and directed as to be part of the singleness of his 
aim. Preaching must have been easy work, for, however 
much time and study he may have given it, it was simply 
the expression of his constantly accumulating thoughts. 
Acts of merey were no less easy, since they were the neces- 
sity of his being, the natural outgrowth of a kindly disposi- 
tion and a susceptible nature. Such lives are as eminent 
as they are rare. They are powerful forces to restrain 
the world from sin, and to keep it in the path of right, 
because they are the epitome, and the embodiment of the 
law of rectitude. 

Mr. Whipple states that in the era in which Herbert 
lived, there were three main sources of literature, particu- 
larly of poetry: the Court, the Church, and the Theatre. 
The literature of the Court assumed the greatest variety of 
forms, because it was the product of the best talent in the 
land. But the Church and the Theatre by necessity pro- 
duced only one type, the former the hymnal, the latter the 
dramatic. All authors may be supposed to have loved it 
for its own sake, yet each was exposed to minor but con- 
trolling motives. The courtier wrote for applause; the 
dramatist for bread, because the theatre was almost the 
only source from which an immediate income could be 
derived. The churchman wrote, because he could do 
nothing else. His meditations must find expression, aud 
find it in hymns of love and thanksgiving to God. It is 
thus that we account for Herbert’s authorship. He has 
furnished large treasures of wisdom and comfort for the 
spiritually-minded. His poem on Prayer is as full of 
thought as Jeremy Taylor’s prose on the same subject, and 
with none of Taylor’s diffuseness. His Pilgrimage is an 
anticipation of the Pilgrim’s Progress, and if he had lived 
subsequently to Bunyan might be called an epitome of that 
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work. His subjects are those of the scheme of salvation, 
and the Scriptures were the undoubted soarce of his inspi- 
ration. His figures are drawn from common life. He is 
so devout, so anxious to recognize God in all things, that 
sometimes they are not only quaint, but far-fetched. They 
may be both, but they are felling, as when he compares a 
sweet and virtuous soul to seasoned timber, because it 
never “ gives.” He defines sin to be “ flat opposite to the 
Almighty.” 
‘*It is that presse and vice, which forceth pain 
To hunt his cruell food through ev'ry vein.” 

This illustrates within how narrow compass he could 
put great truths. Only the deepest experience of the con- 
solations of religion could produce such fruit. Whatever 
his faults as an author, we accept them unhesitatingly, 
accompanied as they are with so much of elevated thought 
and of pure beauty. He may have exaggerated little 
things; his imagery may have been incongruous; he may 
have attempted more metres than he mastered, but The 
World, The Pearl, The Quip, the British Church, not to 
mention other poems equally good, are the argument which 
the heart would suggest against the fastidious estimate of 
the critic. They have an abiding influence, and place him 
conspicuously among the poets of the religious affections. 

In the following lines he is like a school-master giving 
advice: 

‘*Summe up at night, what thou hast done by day : 
And in the morning, what thou hast to do. 
Dresse and undresse thy soul: mark the decay 
And growth of it; if with thy watch, that too 
Be down, then winde up both, since we shall be 
Most surely judg’d, make thy accounts agree.” 

As an example of his meditative spirit, we quote pas- 
sages which we may imagine him to have written at the 
close of a Sabbath day’s labors and privileges : 
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‘** Sundaies the pillars are, 
On which heav’n’s palace arched lies : 
The other dayes fill up the spare 
And hollow room with vanities. 
They are the fruitfull beds and borders 
In God's rich garden: that is bare 
Which parts their ranks and orders.”’ 


‘** The Sundaies of man’s life, 
Thredded together on time's string, 
Make bracelets to adorn the wife 
Of the eternall glorious King. 

On Sunday heaven's gate stands ope : 
Blessings are plentifull and rife, 
More plentifull than hope.” 


Surely if we heed Herbert’s wise monitions, and unite 
his spirit so serene to a well-trained intellect, we can not 
fail to grow in likeness to Christ, after whom he faithfully 


copied. 


THE SEA. 


Oh have you seen the billows at play, 
Prancing and dancing and leaping gay ? 
And did it not seem a mirthful sight 


To see each hoary-headed wight 


Running and romping with all his might : 
Like old men gray 
At children’s play. 


5) 


With faces ruddy and cheerful and bright 


Oh have you gazed on the deep’s dark frown, 
When the sky was dusky and ragged and brown : 
Where the wind swept howling across the wave, 
And man went down to an unknown grave. 
No rescue near—no hand to save ”? 

How feeble is life 

Mid the awful strife, 
When the maniac winds and mad billows rave! 
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Oh the sea has a wondrous changeful face, 
When the billows scud in a mirthful race ; 
Or when they rush with a thunderous roar, 
To break on a rugged and rock-bound shore, 
Where foam flies fast forevermore : 
And poor, lost men. 
By millions ten, 
Sleep in its bosom forevermore. ZANONI. 


THE BASIS OF IAGO’S CHARACTER. 


To understand Iago, we should lay aside all note or 
comment, all foreign assistance, divest ourselves of Shake- 
sperean love, and view the man and his deeds simply as 
facts, as phenomena worthy of observation, and of careful 
reason. We can so do, and so Shakespeare intended us to 
do: for his (rueness to human nature consists in his men 
saving, thinking, and doing precisely the things which we 
know men say and think and do. Indeed it is essential to 
the interpretation of Iago so to do. Now Iago was not a 
devil, and they prematurely and unwarrantably judge who 
so conclude. There are obvious reasons to the contrary. 
It is absurd to suppose that because a man is almost a fiend, 
therefore, he is entirely so. Very noble qualities may 
be brought to the lowest degree of infamy by very simple 
vices. Moreover the vilest man may be fearfully bad; a 
devil is fearfully worse. The argument derived from the 
fact that the first knowledge we have of Iago is malicious 
in its nature gives no firmer foundation for the conclusion. 
Even if only twenty-eight vears of age, we can not say we 
have the original germs of villainy. We have developments 
which are germs for further developments. A correct 
judgment is that which discerns and acknowledges both 


good and. evil principles in all men. By this judgment 
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lago is to be judged, by it Shakespeare developed the play. 
That lago has therefore good qualities is incontrovertible. 
Ile possesses power to discern the pure gentle soul of 
Desdemona, the Woble mind of Othello, the stupidity of 
Roderigo, the charming manliness of Cassio. He can recog- 
nize that they all esteem him a friend; that he is without 
a justifiable motive for his malignity and that he must 
annihilate his moral nature to silence his conscience. But 
there is more convincing evidence. Te has intuitive insight 
of character. But what does this mean? Nothing save 
that if a man have intellect he can discern intellect in 
others, if hate he can see that in others, if malice, malice, 
if virtue, virtue. Each power of the mind is not merely an 
eye to receive an impression of objects that will affect it, 
but it is also the rays of light that cause those objects to be 
seen by itself and by others. 

The opening of the first scene discloses Iago’s 
hold upon his dupe and the steps that secured it. Iago 
affirms he had not dreamed of the appointment. The lan- 
guage is one of those means used to strengthen the dupe’s 
faith in his deceiver. Not that lago would wish to be 
abhorred ; this is not a quality of our nature. But the dupe 
suspected something and as the immediate quality that 
disarms suspicion is esteem, [ago has only to appeal to this ; 
the suspicion is allayed and the meshes about his victim 
tightened. How easily he works. IIe sees in the dupe, a 
faith, a sincerity, a simplicity, a fear, and a power of mis- 
trust of incalculable advantage. These traits he brings to 
afocus. He has power of concentration —intellectual ; hate 
of Othello—moral; unite the two and we have a bent to 
evil for its own sake. The dark rays absorb the light rays, 
and that original malignity of which Hudson speaks, already 
works. 

It is hardly correct to say Iago revelled in this display 
of intellectual power. Like every smart villain he undoubt- 
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edly chuckled over the ease with which he drew men 
unconsciously, but none the less ably into his schemes. 
But he rather gloried that his intellect furnished ways and 
means to gratify his merciless hate. The seat of the man’s 
character is moral. Intellect is that which feeds his hate. 

We are now able to see farther, so far indeed as to 
believe, that when he created the man Shakespeare could 
not have shared in our emotion at the almost fathomless 
depths of basenesas. It must have been a creation solely of 
his intellect. For no genius, however great, could fully 
grasp such a character and endure the vision. lago’s 
hate recoils upon himself and stifles his conscience. 
Stung by the pressure of inordinate’ vanity, he 
hurls at Cassio wrath, and at himself, irony, sarcasm and 
mockery. Nor is he uneonscious of this. It is the 
singular and universal property of evil, that when profound 
aud intense it best manifests itself. We are viewing a man 
who knows his evil nature and yet does not know it; who 
feizns to be what he is not and conceals what he is, who 
conscious of envy, jealousy, and revenge, of uniting these 
qualities in hate and directing them to the one end of gratify- 
ing himself,yet tells his plans to simple-hearted knaves, blends 
sagacity with penetration and acuteness, and clothes all in 
a garb of frankness to some, of daring revelation of his true 
character to others, and in all these manifestations throws 
about himself a dark inscrutable independence that awakens 
alike the confidence of the magnanimous and the narrow- 
minded, the timid and fearless, the dishonorable and the 
just. 

He shows a regard for men, for their good opinion, for 
such qualities as innocence, such sentiments as esteem. 
But he sees no use for them, save as they can be applied 
to bring about due ends. In his judgment, charity, 
honor, and integrity are vices worthy of eternal doom. 
He thus lored the abyss that engulfed himself and his 
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victims. This is certainly an unheard of trait in the 
character of man. In demons a belief that evil is 
good, we are taught, is innate; in man it is the 
result of a long process of hardening, and even then as in 
[ago it may exist with rebukes and tremblings of con- 
science. The process may begin in a variety of ways, and 
under a still greater diversity of circumstances. In one 
case the man is self deceived. He wishes to do a deed 
which conscience condemns, but maddened that it should 
judge his will, he strikes conscience dumb. His desire has 
now free course, and fed by the pride of having overcome 
the mightiest enemy to wrong in the soul, he delights in 
evil. Only evil is presented, only evil is chosen, and the 
views of others are accounted for solely on principles that 
are evil. He rejoices in iniquity and hates the truth. 
Again, this love of evil may arise from deception in others. 
A keen sensitiveness, incensed by the roughness of man- 
kind, finds comfort only in an utter aversion to all but its 
fineness of texture. It may- also arise from hypocrisy 
or from injured innocence. Any faculty may be its germ. 
But in Iago it grew in none of these forms; but is seen as 
a tenacity of purpose, a cool fixed passion, so strong that 
the purpose once baffled the passion became relentless. He 


candidly said that he hated Othello as he did the pains of 


hell, yet feigned love to conceal it. The reason is obvious. 
Hate is an affection, so violent, so constant, as to require 
another affection, as love, equally powerful to subdue or 
hide its tone. In this necessity of disguise appears the 
trembling and rebuke of conscience which, up to this point, 
remained. 

We are now almost prepared to view the very founda- 
tion of his character. The stones of the foundation have 
already been shown to be intellect, hate, and love. We know 
this view is contrary to the penetrating judgment of others 
who consider the proper character of [ago to be intellectu- 
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ality. They agree with Mr. Hudson, that Iago’s intellect cast 
off all allegiance to the moral reason, and became a law unto 
itself; so that the mere fact of his being able to do a thing 
was sufficient cause for doing it. They hold that * a lust of 
the brain which issues in a hungeriug and thirsting after 
unrighteousness,” and that “evil is the breath, power, and 
life of his being.” There are truths in this view. Lago’s intel- 
lect in the end does cast off all allegiance to the moral rea- 
son; but it never casts off allegiance to the moral nature. 
It ever observes virtue, ever seeks noble qualities, though 
truly only to revel in the hideous taint it gives them. But 
this is not his propercharacter. The fact of being able to do, 
is not sufficient cause for doing athing. There must be 
some sense of want, a consequent restlessness, and a long- 
ing to see it satisfied. Ina word there must be desire. The 
desire, which in [ago assumed the form of lust, is sufficient 
cause for all the phenomena of his character. To satisfy 
this his intellect pointed out ways and means, his will made 
efforts. The phrase * lust of the brain,” which Mr. Hudson 
uses, certainly favors this interpretation. 

The basis of Iago’s character, then, is a lust for evil; 
sleepless, relentless, eternal. It is a lust fed by intellect, 
moved into exercise by his will, and called out in action by 
circumstances. When, however, we say lust is the 
basis, let us speak guardedly. The statement is only 
relatively true, for it is impossible for man to fathom the evil 
in his own nature. Command Penetration to enter this 
abyss—let her go down, down into its depths, and see how 
it ever deepens, blackens, widens! We know not why it is 
so. Has evil omnipotent life-giving and unfolding power, 
or lurks behind it some fiend ever to give it fuel? 
There seems to be lust in Iago as far as human eye can 
clearly see. But lustis not the end of that character. Start- 
ing from this he ever found checks in the good in others, 
the moral nature in himself. There remained, therefore, no 
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way to satisfy its unquenchable longing but toremove beyond 
thought, sight, or touch whatever stood opposed to its freest 
indulgence. The annihilation of virtue in all its forme is 
lagvo’s aim. 

The truth forced upon us after this cursory view is 
evident. If ever man’s life taught and exemplified the 
doctrine of a tendency to fall lower and lower until we 
reach the bottomless pit, that man, that life, was Iago. 


W. D. N. 


[The following leaflet, accidentally discovered in the campus, we insert, 

t ag *.* . . . . . 
though unable to positively say from the signature whether its author is, or 
is not, a member of the present Senior class. —Eps. | 


TO VENUS. 


Star that shinest like a tear 

On the dead Day's darkening bier : 
Star that climbest bold and high 
Up the blue of Evening’s sky ; 
Queen of love, whose tresses bright 
Shanie the sable locks of Night : 
Queen of Beauty, hear my plea, 
Venus, éAcyjoor pe 


Through the twilight shades of gray. 
Winding on thy golden way, 
Goddess of the youthful heart. 

Joy to me thy beams impart. 

Oh! for me a message bear— 
Message none but thee may hear— 
To the one who thinks of me, 
Whisper «Aeyoor ce 


Venus of my waking hour! 

Words can never speak thy power. 

Though from thee I wander far. 

Thou art still my guiding star. 

Let thy Jove its beams impart 

To the twilight of my heart. 

Think of him who dreams of thee : 

Dear one, éAcjoor pe MIvor. 








o 
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THE VOICE OF THE STUDENTS. 


INTER-COLLEGIATE LITERARY CONTESTS. 





‘Ha! how the breath of dhe Saxons and Celts, like the blast of the east- wind. 
Drifts evermore tu the west.”’ 

The college exchanges show a considerable and amusing 
diversity of opinion upon the proposed inter-collegiate con- 
test in oratory, essay-writing, and scholarship. All admit 
the feasibility of the project, and a large majority seem to 
give it their unconditional support. Some writers, however, 
oppose it, but there nowhere appears any very formidable 
array of objections, and he who would attempt to meet 
them, finds his chief difficulty in searching them out. 

The standing answer to arguments which appeared in 
the last number of this Magazine, is the pregnant one that 
they are “ weak.” One exchange says, “ the argument that 
the ‘book men should meet and measure strength, because 
the boat men do,’ is weak.” Another, with equal foree and 
dignity, declares, “* There is surely something weak in an 
argument which says because boating was made inter- 
collegiate, and flourished, that therefore education will be 
promoted under a system of inter-collegiate, literary con- 
tests.” There is something so subtle and evanescent in this 
kind of objection that it dextrously evades every form of 
direct reply. But without specially calling attention to the 
garbled form of quotation adopted by the former, or to the 
grammatical independence displayed by the latter, of these 


journals, and without venturing to question the accuracy 


of either by a denial of its unqualified assertion, it may 
sufficiently dispose of both of them to suggest that the 
regatta has never been employed as anything more than the 
oceasion for advocating a literary contest. But there is an 
analogy between the boat-race and the proposed literary 
contest, insomuch as both require long and special prepara- 
tory training, both are inter-collegiate, both promote a 
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generous rivalry, in special departments, between different 
institutions, and both have a tendency to attract public 
attention to the question of collegiate education. Further 
similarity has seldom or never been thought of, probably, 
by the warmest advocate of the literary contest. 

It is a noticeable fact that most of the opposition to this 
scheme, comes from institutions which are foremost in 
maintaining the boating interest. Emanating from such 
sources, objections based upon the amount of time consnmed 
in preparing for a literary contest, do not need any other 
reply than a simple argumentum ad hominem, since it is a well- 
known fact that the competitors at the regatta are generally 
placed under professional trainers, and given up almost 
exclusively to the work of preparation, for weeks, and 
sometimes for months, before the race occurs. 

But the objection from want of time is hardly borne out 
in the experience of college life. To the outside world, the 
student seems to be a person of comparative leisure, and 
the appearance of a college campus on any fine day in term 
time is strong proof that the world is not deceived. The 
objector himself, when he penned his criticism, corrected 
his proof, and perhaps superintended the issue of the peri- 
odical, could hardly claim to be employed upon anything 
more than une of the “ auxiliaries of collegiate education.” 
Whether he was then preparing himself “for the duties 
and responsibilities of later life’’ by that “‘ constant, careful 
study and discipline,” which he so fitly commends, as the 
essential part of college training, may be safely left to him- 
self. But to the close observer, the average college student 
seems to have upon his hands a greater burden of idleness, 
than of extra work. It is only the few that find enough 
stimulus in the regular curriculum to induce them to labor 
six hours a day, and these few usually have abundant 
opportunity to prepare in addition for such prize contests 
as cover congenial subjects. 
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It is asserted that ‘*a contest, which would demand a 
year or at least several months for preparation, 
would unsettle the whole system of daily instruction.” A 
full answer to this may be made by simply appealing to 
experience. The several fellowships, taken annually here 
in Princeton, require each as much preparation as any 
ordinary inter-collegiate contest would be likely to need. 
Yet these fellowships are now, as they have always been, 
held mainly by men who stood at the very head of their 
respective classes. These men found enough time to pre- 
pare for, and successfully pass, a vigorous examination 
covering a wide field outside the curriculum ; and yet their 
“regular course. of study and recitation” was so far from 
being seriously * interrupted,” and their minds were so 
little **diverted”’ from their “*more immediate and more 
important duties,” that they led their classes up to the day 
of graduation. They did extra work without apparent 
difficulty, and, besides securing extra advantage from the 
undergraduate course of general study, they obtained the 
means to prosecute special studies in a post-graduate course. 
This is to be accounted for on the ground that, much as 
mere book-worms and dullards may croak, the ordinary 
college course affords leisure time for outside study in con- 
genial departments. 

It is entirely gratuitous to assume that these contests are 
designed merely to encourage the arts of speaking and 
writing. The first contest or two, which must necessarily 
be somewhat tentative and imperfect in their character, may 
have to be restricted to these; but it may be safely said that 
the principal object is to develop special scholars in the 
higher fields of learning. Thisis one of the greatest present 
needs of America. Surpassing every great nation on earth 
in the general intelligence of her masses, and possessing 
thousands of citizens who have a good “ general” or 
“practical” education, this country is lamentably deficient 
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in great special scholars like Hodge or Whitney or Agassiz, 
whose names and works are the exponents of our highest 
culture and the bases of our truest distinction. 

Another objection to this project is that it would ** sub- 
stitute in the place of the pursuit of culture for its own sake, 
the aiming alone at rewards, which would bring but a * nine 
days’ fame, and satisfy an immature ambition.” Such 
objections apply just as forcibly to every stimulus or induce- 
ment to study,—except the primary and general one of 
‘culture for its own sake,”’—which colleges hold out. If 
this principle is to obtain, colleges must abolish all prizes, 
honors, and fellowships. Every extraneous incentive to 
mental effort must be put out of the way like Socrates, as a 
corrupter of youth. Qur college authorities should be 
warned that their present methods lead young men to “ aim 
alone at rewards, and satisfy an immature ambition.” In 
short, the world needs reconstruction. Solon is our law- 
giver—* call no man happy until he is dead.”” Let cynicism 
furnish the true principles of intercourse between the living. 
Let men appeal only to posterity, and labor for nothing 
short of immortality. Let no human being hear a word of 
praise until the Styx stands between him and his *‘ immature 
ambition.” 

But possibly some one may not be thoroughly convinced 
of the sufficiency of this principle. Such a reader may 
profitably turn to the experience of college life, and attempt 
to make a fair induction therefrom of the general influence 
of prizes and honors. He will first notice that every educa- 
tional institution in the country, in one form or another, 
employs them. He will find that all students are more or 
less spurred on by them to successful effort. Le will soon 
learn that all but the very best class of students are thus led 
on to most improving labors which they would have never 
thought of attempting merely with the final aim of * culture 
for its own sake ;”’ and that even the best students generally 
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find it more agreeable, and perhaps just as profitable, to 
take short views, and work for immediate, as much as for 
remote, effects. He will observe further that contests pro- 
vide an easy and pretty satisfactory method of measuring a 
student’s progress and comparative ability, from point to 
point in his course. Making due allowances for the mis- 
takes that must occur at such contests, he will be compelled 
to admit that the general result is the rewarding of the 
diligent and deserving, and the defeating of the idle and 
weak. Only puerile minds will appear to rest satisfied with 
success, or feel despair at failure, in these prize contests ; 
but every man who is ambitious of distinction, will be 
nerved by them to greater activity, and impelled to attain 
amore thorough culture. Secondary objects do not pre- 
clude the primary one; when they are in the same line, they 
lead up to it. 

If this be true of local contests, it would naturally be 
true in a higher degree, of inter-collegiate contests. In 
the latter case, the inducement to effort is as much greater 
and the appeal to ambition as much stronger, as the field is 
wider, and the honor of suecess more desirable. 

Just here another objector steps in. He believes that 
the “ambition” is not ‘“‘a landable one, which allows a 
Princeton or a Harvard man to be careless of distinction in 
the sight of his Alma Mater alone, but would spur him on, 
with the pleasing hope of reading in the various journals of 
the country that Smith of Princeton or Harvard, took a 
Greek prize at the inter-collegiate contest.” The heart of 
that sentence might furnish a natural home to the ghost of 
Cotton Mather. It is suggestive of the spirit which slew 
the Salem witches, and banished Roger Williams. There 
is too much exclusiveness in it. It harbors the idea that 
the petty, localized patriotism of the old Athenians was 
more ‘‘ landable’’ than that of Daniel Webster or Charles 
Sumner. It is strange doctrine for modern Massachusetts. 
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But even if ** that ambition’”’ were not * laudable,” to the 
average American student, it would still be very natural. 
It is simply the ambition for national, rather than local, 
eminence. 

But the inter-collegiate contest is not designed to sup- 
plant local competition. It could not, from the nature of the 
case, occupy the same ground. It would stand on an alto- 
gether different plane. Indeed, success in local contests 
might be made the condition to a place in the inter-collegi- 
ate contest. What better method of selecting men to 
represent the various colleges at a national trial of mettle, 
could be devised, than that of making the highest prize in 
some important local contest to consist in an appointment 
as representative in the wider arena. This plan is already 
in successful operation in some colleges. A familiar exam- 
ple to Princeton students, is the method of appointment for 
the Junior Orator Contest. It has been found by experience 
that the best representative speakers of the two Literary 
Societies are obtained,—not by lot, as one exchange absurdly 
suggests as the only way to secure fair representation iu the 
proposed contest, but—by preliminary contests. An 
uppointment gotten in this way, is itself a high honor. 

Other objections urged by one paper, are that the scheme 
is ** impracticable,” and that it would not * canse any appre- 
ciable literary enthusiasm,” because students wou!d not 
* be generally willing to enter into the competition.” Why 
it would be * impracticable,” is not stated, and suv no reply 
is possible. But manifestly, the most satisfactory, if not 
the only way, to decide these points, is by experiment. 
Princeton has never suffered, except in one or two peculiar 
cases, from want of competition for her prizes and fellow- 
ships; and it requires some hardihood to assert, prior to all 
experience, that ‘‘ an inter-collegiate prize would fare even 
worse” than some scholarships which have proved undesi- 
rable to the students of Yale, and that it “could never 
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secure more than a mediocre support.” Let these points 
be put to the test, and let the actual trial determine whether 
or not they are well taken. 

One great advantage which may be legitimately expected 
from these inter-collegiate contests, is the direct benefits 
to colleges and to education. This consideration has been 
largely overlooked throughout the discussion. It is said 
that “‘ the field for the intellectual meeting of college stu- 
dents lies beyond the gates of graduation ;” and that * it is 
from the record of her alumni that a college must be 


judged.” If the writer of these statements had only the 


present inter-relations of colleges in mind, it is impossible 
to contradict him. But if he intended to convey the idea 
that there can be no nearer “ field for the intellectual meet- 
ing of college students,” than that upon which the alamni 
make their reputation, his assertions are too sweeping to 
be unquestionable. It is very natural to suppose that the 
direct effect of college training could be best seen before 
they had been modified or effaced by the influences of later 
life. Of course, it is an egregious error to consider the 
work of education complete at the time of graduation. It 
would be a gross iujustice to judge of the character of a 
college by the terrible wrecks that are always to be found 
among her alumni; and it would be no less unfair to esti- 
mate the worth of a given college course by those graduates 
whose success had been in any sense exceptional. Even the 
masses of college graduates are not left free to develope the 
tendencies implauted by their alma mater, uninfluenced by 
native taste or talents and by the circumstances which after- 
ward surroundthem. But it must be admitted that colleges 
will continue to be as they have been, judged, largely by 
the general character of their alumni. While this is 
true, however, it is not less true, that inter-collegiate con- 
tests are desirable, as tests of the direct and immediate 
effects of a collegiate course of study, and still more as 
a means of comparison between different curricula. 
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Such comparison would tend to produce greater uni- 
formity in our enlture. The West has some so-cailed col- 
leges whose courses are inferior to that of a first class east- 
ern fitting-school. Yet these institutions are regularly 
chartered and have the power to confer degrees and honors 
of the same grade as those conferred by the best colleges 
and universities in the country. Every educated man knows 
how this power is abused. The result is that such titles as 
LL.D., D.D., &e., become meaningless unless the name of 
the institution bestowing them be added, , It has long been 
a dream of earnest educators—and it now seems about to 
be realized—that high official position, (perhaps a sinecure 
at that,) large wealth with a liberal mind, or blood-relation- 
ship to the college authorities, shall cease to be sufficient 
reasons for the conferring of honorary titles upon the unde- 
serving. This desirable consummation might be hastened 
by making these titles dependent upon inter-collegiate 
examinations. Under such guidance asthe foremost educa- 
tors of the conntfy could give to these inter-collagiate tests 
of scholarship, there would be introduced into the educa- 
tional system of the country a more uniform standard and 
a more thorough and exact type of culture. 

A system of inter-collegiate examination, in the ancient 
languages, in mathematics and in metaphysics, has for years 
been in successful operation in connection with the four 
great universities of Scotland. To students who pass suc- 
cessfully this competitive examination, it secures such 
rewards (£80 annually) as enable them to prosecute their 
favorite lines of study under most favorable circumstances, 
at the same time that it brings to public notice the most 
deserving students and secures to them such positions as 
they are most fitted to adorn. 

In Oxford and Cambridge also the examinations are 
virtually inter-collegiate ; and the high and uniform charac- 
ter of the culture which they produce, is known the world 


over, 
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One other great advantage to be looked for in this 
echeme, is the directing of the public mind more closely to 
our higher institutions of learning. This would mutually 
benefit the institutions and the people. It would popular- 
ize one, and educate the other. Under the censorship of a 
close and discriminating public scrutiny, many abuses that 
are now well enough known to the initiated but shielded 
from a careless public opinion, behind a good general repu- 
tation, would be drawn from our colleges forever. 

Of course, all these advantages could not be expected to 
come ut once. For the first few years, a plan could not be 
perfected, either in its financial or educational aspects. But 
it is reasonable to claim that the scheme promises good 
results, and that it merits a fair and full trial before it is 
abandoned or condemned. Let the college world give it 
such a trial under competent guidance, and then let it stand 
or fall as it deserves. Mac. 


A GentLe Hint. 
‘*Then must the Jew be merciful.” 

While we would not in the slightest degree question the 
right of the Board of Trustees or the Faculty to arrange all 
studies and examinations, to suit their convenience, yet we 
think some attention should be paid to the convenience and 
the comfort of the student. As an example of this neglect 
on the part of those in authority over us, we would revert 
to the evils so apparent at the end of the last term. The 
habit so long indulged in of crowding all the examinations 
into the short period of one week or ten days is exceedingly 
injurious both to the student’s mental and physical powers. 
This is especially true in the case of the upper classes when 
the studies are so great in number and variety. It may be 
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claimed in opposition to us that it is the student’s fault if he 
has to study all night for nights in succession during this 
time of examination. But we would say in reply that it is 
a well known trait of the human character to procrastinate, 
and it should be the aim of our teachers by a carefully 
arranged order of things to make it impossible for students 
to pass through the term listlessly, or in the enjoyment of 
the most trival pleasures. But it is not for the sake of these 
alone that we make our plea. The best students, and those 
who throughout the term are accustomed to systematic and 
earnest habits of study, cannot but suffer in this period of 
fiery ordeal. There is not one, though he may have studied 
ever so hard during the term, but has a desire to make 
special preparation at this time; and this work united with 
the exhanstive examinations is what proves too much for 
poor nature. For many a one, during the last week or two 
of the late term, four hours sleep a night was a luxury not, 
indeed, to be indulged in. Before many days have passed, 
the student under this twofold strain of preparing for and 
undergoing examinations, breaks completely down; and 
when, at last, with a sigh of relief he leaves for home, it is 
more to spend the holidays in the confinement necessary to 
recruit his over-wrought and exhausted faculties, than in 
the varied pleasures of a vacation. A. 


A New Bett. 


Princeton College has made such rapid strides on the 
road of improvement in the last few years that the question 
now presents itself, not what new buildings are most desira- 
ble, but where to place them. 
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There is one thing where improvement is much needed 
and to which, with all due humility, we wish to call the 
attention of the * authorities.” It is the College Bell. 

We, representing, as we believe, a large number of stu- 
dents, wish for a larger and sweeter toned bell in the tower 
of Old North College. 

All must have noticed the harsh sound with which the 
morning slumbers are broken, and which marks the hour 
of morning and evening vespers. And, certainly, if it be 
true that the ways of wisdom be ways of pleasantness and 
her paths paths of peace, the call to these ways should be 
rendered as agreeable as possible and everything in connec- 
tion with her paths made pleasant. 

We do not ask for silver bells to ring out the tune in 
“ Runie rhyme,” but we do want one whose tone is sweeter 
than that of the manufactory or depot, and one of such 
fibre as shall not be liable to the unharmonious file of aspiring 
freshmen ; when we have that curious anomaly of sound 
produced by the dumb-bell—the lux a non lucendo. 

Sut it may be said that such objections arise from the 
association of ideas; that it is not a pleasant sounding bell 
because of the association with the study of Latin, Greek, 
etc., and the abrupt close of the morning nap and meal. 
This we most emphatically deny. 

We believe all that is needed is but the suggestion and 
that is all we offer. We have also first divested ourselves 
of all association with ideas before treating the subject (as 
may be easily seen). 

In conclusion we ask if all are not struck with the con- 
trast of our College Bell to the sweet chime of the bell on 
the Catholic Church, when it calls to morning mass, or 
when six strokes proclaim the hour of twilight. We look 
forward with hope for our belle ideal. Ww. 
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EDITORIAL. 


THe Co.tece StupeNtT AND THE PRovEssIONs. 

‘As Commencement approaches, it becomes a matter of 
no inconsiderable interest to members of the graduating 
class as to which of the professions is best suited to the 
ability and interest of each. 

Considering the importance of this matter to college 
students in general, and the individual in particular, it 
occurs to us that the expression of a few thoughts in refer- 
ence to this subject might not, at this time, be amiss. 

And first as to the choice of a profession. As the col- 
lege student steps forth from the cloisters of his a/ma mater 
into the active scenes of life, three well-beaten paths stretch 
out before him, in the shape of law, the ministry; and medi- 
cine, and these pathways, it is needless to add, are more 
thickly strewn with wrecked hopes and shattered fortunes, 
than adorned with the splendors of wealth and success. 

Of the multitudes who rush into the professions, com- 
paratively few obtain a competency equivalent to that 
enjoyed by the well-to-do farmer or mechanic, and still fewer 
advance, after the most strenuous éxertions, to positions of 
prominence and power. 

And this fact would seem to give a certain measure of 
plausibility to the arguments of those who urge that, under 

the existing régime, it is wiser to send a youth to the count- 
ing house than to the college, to the trade in preference to 
the profession. 

In consideration of this circumstance, it becomes us to 
inquire whether the professions really offer a substantial 
livelihood to average college men. 

In making this inquiry there is one fact which must not 
be overlooked, and which is universally acknowledged, viz., 
that though the professions may be overcrowded, yet they 
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are certainly not overcrowded with able professional men. 
Good men are needed in every vocation, and, as Daniel 
Webster observed early in his career, “‘ there is still room 
enough at the top.” 

It is, moreover, a noticeable circumstance that many 
men, not graduates of a college, fail miserably in the pro- 
fessions from very lack of that general culture which it is 
the fashion of the day to deery. 

Whzy is it then that college graduates, equipped with a 
mental training and a breadth of culture which it is the 
privilege of comparatively few so early in life to possess, 
should so often make shipwreck of hope, fortune, nay life 
itself, in the toil and bustle of the professions ? 

Whence comes the difficulty ? 

To us it seems clear, that the trouble exists simply and 
chiefly net in the lack of capacity and talent on the part of 
college men, but from mistakes which arise in the choice 
of a profession. 

The student, influenced by a morbid sense of duty, or 
by the desire of friends, too often enters upon a vocation 
for which he has neither talent nor temperament, and which 
is most unecongenial to his tastes. 

Such a choice must result, inevitably, simply in mortifi- 
cation and failure, and never in prosperity and success. 

And it is just such circumstances as these which have 
filled the professions to overflowing with incapable and dis- 
appointed men. 

Success in any undertaking demands enthusiasm, and 
how can a man be enthusiastic in a vocation, unless his 
whole heart is in it. 

In choosing a profession the college student would do 
well to have in view three points: 

1. His inclination and tastes. 
2. His ability. 
3. The prospects of success. 
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In regard to the first point it seems to us all important 
that the student should select that profession or calling to 
which his dispositions and tastes most incline. 

We are well aware how few are possessed of what are called 
“natural bents,” i. e., natural talent for certain pursuits. 
But we are certainly safe in affirming that the great majority 
of mankind have inclinations and dispositions toward cer- 
tain occupations, engendered, to a great extent, by those cir- 
cumstances with which they have been surrounded. 

And it is these dispositions and inclinations which we 
would have the college student consult before selecting a 
profession. 

It would, however, be the profoundest folly for the stu- 
dent to enter upon a profession for which his own good 
sense assured him he had no ability whatever. [lis voca- 
tion should of course be one-which he is capable of master- 
ing by means of honest effort. It would surely be worse 
than useless for one to enter upon a profession which required 
a vigor of intellect, and a compreheusive culture, to which 
it was highly improbable his mind would ever attain. 

How much so ever he might be inclined to such a call- 
ing, it were better, by far, for him to enter one which, 
though less attractive, would offer better hopes of success. 

Again, let none enter a profession without due conside- 
ration of the prospects of prosperity or failure. This point, 
however, will depend mainly upon inclination and ability, 
and is one which each individual must determine for him- 
nelf. 

There is in this busy and bustling world a place for every 
man, and it is the duty of each to find and keep it. 

And, whatever may be said to the contrary, it is obvious 
to every candid and reflecting mind, that the college student 
is the better prepared for any vocation by the broad gen- 
eral culture which his alma mater has given him, and more 

especially for those so-called liberal professions which call 
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into play all the acquisitions and accomplishments of the 
mind. And it is, moreover, our sincere conviction, that, 
were the college student, in the choice of his avocation, 
more seriously to consider the three points we have men- 
tioned above, the pathways of the professions would be less 
densely crowded, and less thickly strewn with the débris of 
misdirected talent. 

There is, however, a profession, followed by compara- 
tively few, yet which is rapidly gaining in popularity among 
the college students of to-day. 

We refer to journalism. 

This profession, moreover, presents to the youthful aspir- 
ant for the honors of the quill, a difficulty, in a great degree, 
peculiar to itself. 

Law, medicine, and theology, provide thorough and effi- 
cient schools for the proper preparation and training of 
candidates for their respective duties. But to him who con- 
templates entering upon the drudgery of journalism no 
course of special discipline is afforded, and, what tends to 
make the prospect more gloomy, no present occupation is 
guaranteed. 

As to the first part of this objection it may be argued, 
und perhaps justly, that the literary atmosphere of the col- 
lege tends to develop whatever talent the student may have 
in this direction; and that the regular gradations in the 
editorial department of a journal furnish a more thorough 
and severe school of discipline than any other which could 
well be devised. 

But the second part of the objection is more serious. 

It is a fact, and one, moreover, we!! worthy of note, 
that many a college graduate, eminently fitted by his tastes 
and culture for the higher walks of journalism, has been 
forced into the uncongenial pursuits of some distasteful 
profession, for no other reason than his inability, through 
lack of influential friends, to obtain employment on any 
of the publications of the day. 
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This difficulty, we believe, might be obviated in either 
of two ways: 

The first which we propose conld be but temporary. 

Having in view the small number which annually enter 
upon journalism, it occurs to us that the Faculties of the 
various colleges might take it upon themselves by their 
influence to obtain positions among the press for those so 
inclined. 

The increasing number of candidates, however, might 
soon render this plan impracticable. 

To the second plan we are about to mention, it seems to 
us, no valid objection can be made. 

Instead of permitting college graduates to obtain posi- 
tions by the personal influence of their friends, let the com- 
parative merits of the candidates be tested by means of 
competitive examinations, and let the sentiment of the 
Latin legend be rigidly adhered to, “‘ palmam qui meruit 
ferat.”” 

To avoid all fraudulent contrivances on the part of the 
competitors, the examination might take place in the office 
of the journal, and might consist of essays or articles on 
subjects such as should try the mental stamina of the con- 
testants. 

Let such a course be pursued by the most prominent 
journals of the land, and the more important of inferior 
publications would soon adopt a similar method, and thus 
journalism would secure to herself the best talent for her 
purposes, and year by year, new power and influence would 
be added to that most important organ of civilization and 
progress—the public press. 

3y such a course, too, on the part of the journalist, the 
indigent and gifted student might hope to achieve a com- 
petence while advancing in this most important profession, 
while the incompetent scion of fortune and favor would 
learn, it is to be hoped to his edification, that “ the crown is 
not won without the dust.” 
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We hope that, atno distant day, the attention of journal- 
ists will be called to this matter, as numbers of young men, 
even at the present time, are being continually baffled in 
their application for those vacant positions which they are 
so well qualified by nature and education to fill. 


CoLLeGe Porrry. 

While few of the poetical effusions of our college peri- 
odicals would be mistaken for the philosophic verses of 
Tennyson, or the passion-born stanzas of Goethe, yet the 
majority of them evince a taste and talent in poetic com- 


‘position, which, if properly trained and cultivated, would 


result in readable poetry, at least. 

The great error of our college poet is that he writes too 
rapidly. Sonnets, love-songs, comicalities, satires, drop 
from his inspired (?) pen, with a fluency and versatility 
unapproached by Byron himself. 

The result of all this is at once apparent. Nine-tenths of 
his elaborate manuscripts wend their disconsolate way 
into the waste-basket, and the few that escape this “* bourne”’ 
simply contribute to swell that mass of senseless rhythm 
and rhyme by the practical denominated “ trash.” 

In view of this circumstance it might not be amiss, in 
this place, to venture a few hints to the average college 
poet, in reference to the field of his future usefulness. 

Now these poets may be divided into two great classes : 
the serious and the comic. We design, just here, to say a 
word to each. 

To those habitually given to squandering their midnight 
inspirations in sonnets and verses to the moon, we venture 
the reminder, that Luna is, by far, too ancient a lady to 
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smite the sensible with her charms, and that lunacy is by 
no means so uncommon a disease as to attract much atten- 
tion from mankind. 

A similar objection holds good in reference to the 
effusions of those who are accustomed to appeal to Apollo 
and the Muses for aid. 

[t is generally acknowledged that these venerable relics 
of by-gune ages have quietly been put “ in their little beds” 
centuries ago, and that nothing but the unbridled impu- 
dence of young America of the nineteenth century would 
venture to disturb them there. 

How often have we heard the youthful genins sighing 
for the lyre of Apollo, when he could not for the life of 
him play a jews-harp decently. 

Such invocations are beyond measure ridiculous, and 
simply ruin, in many instances, otherwise able eftorts. 

To the comic student poet, it is our privilege to say, 
that the * freshness” of Freshmen, and the antics of Sopho- 
mores have long since been robbed of whatever laugh- 
provoking qualities they may originally have possessed, and 
that it is high time that the college poet sought a higher 
plane and a broader field for the exercise of his witty powers. 

Respectable puns, moreover, are by far more congenial 
to the taste of the college world, than aged saws and anti- 
quated jokes related for the hundredth time in rhyme. 

To both classes of college poets—the serious and the 
comic—we venture in conclusion to reiterate what we implied 
at the beginning, viz., that poetry, like astronomy, is the 
daughter of Time. And we consider ourselves safe in say- 
ing, that, were the average college poet to bring forth but 
one effusion where now he produces ten, not only would 
his advancement to distinction be more rapid, but the poeti- 
eal columns of college journals would glow with the products 
of well-applied talent, perhaps with the splendors of preco- 


c1ous genius. 
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Rerorm i Criasstcat Epucatron. 





It is an evident and, to many, a painful fact that classical 
study to-day is making but snail’s-pace in comparison with 
the swift strides of other branches of education. There 
exists, justly or otherwise, a disposition to regard the wealth 
of antiquity as so much rubbish, or as once valuable but 
now antiquated and justly disearded material, doubtless 
very entertaining to hair-splitting pedantic book-worms 
and the general run of second-rate minds, but as unfit for 
practical purposes as Galileo’s rude little telescope would 
bein furthering modern astronomical research. Nor isit to be 
wondered at, since classical training to-day occupies a rather 
anomalous place among its sister branches of education, 
being apparently intrenched behind a dubious fortification 
of semi-traditional and semi-rational argument, thus mak- 
ing its position uncertain and shifting. It is not our pur- 
pose here to defend the excellence of classical study, to 
speak of its value as a kind of mental gymnastics, to extol 
the wealth of thought, the mass of historic facts, or the 
insight into character afforded by its pursuit. So long as 
we have such brilliant examples of classically educated men 
as Gladstone, Dr. Arnold of Rugby, Matthew Arnold, 
George Grote, Longfellow, Sumner, the late Chief-Justice 
Chase, and others, it is idle to deny the utility of Latin and 
Greek. But in spite of all this, classical study is losing 
ground and unless it is made more attractive than it is at 
present it must continue to lose ground. Among 
American Colleges Princeton has not been backward in 
demanding classical drill. Up to Junior year Latin and 
Greek are compulsory studies, and during these first two 


years of the course such important authors as Horace, Cicero, 


Homer, and Aschylus are read. Surely these, if any, 
should be attractive. To many they are, but for all that we 
venture to say that half the students would much prefer to 
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serenely pin their faith to Ben Jonson’s “ little Latin and 
less Greek.”” Nor are we alone in this condition of things. 
Probably in nearly all our colleges a similar torpor and 
sluggishness of classical life is only too prevalent. 

That a reform in classical education is necessary and 
that it might as well begin in Princeton College as any- 
where else, ought to need no elaborate proof. 

The first thing that should be done is to remove all 
unnecessary artificial props from the classics themselves, 
If they cannot stand upon their own merits, with no greater 
stimulus in the way of compulsion and prizes than is given 
to other studies, then they do not deserve to stand and 
ought to fall. If Latin and Greek must be bolstered up 
with Latin Triennial Catalogues, Latin Diplomas and Latin 
or Greek Commencement speeches, all which give classical 
education a stilted look, then their cause is indeed weak 
and tottering. As for prizes and a modicum of compulsory 
Latin and Greek it is well enough. But trying to force 
and hoist the classics from their proper place as a subordi- 
nate genus in the category of education up to the position 
of summum genus, will be productive of about as much per- 
manent usefulness as forced hot-house luxuriance, or, to put 
it more plainiy, will be about as successful as was the 
attempt of a fuble-famed feminine barn-yard fowl] to cover, 
with becoming dignity, an eagle’s nest. 

Another feature in this reform should be the introduc- 
tion, at least among our advanced students, of more rational 
ways of handling these ancient languages. They should be 
brought to see that the beauty of Latin and Greek is not 
in their abundant stores of “ dry and dusty rules,” which 
are apparently devoid of any deep, underlying reason. We 
need to do away with trifling as to lists of verbs or 
adjectives “usually followed by the Dative,” the 
sovereign virtues of ‘y enclitic,’” or the more potent 
charms of those vowels which are “ always short as to 
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sound.” Instead of directing attention merely to the form, 
more stress should be laid upon the idea involved. In short, 
“ Bullionism.” that bane of American Classical discipline, 
should be thoroughly uprooted. 

Again, in order to keep classical training on a par with 
other studies, we need museums and apparatus just as much 
us Physical Science needs them. The analogy between 
science and the classics, when both are taught almost 
exclusively from the text-book, is complete. Both are 
formal and, even with the most competent professors, only 
partialiy useful; and to say that, in such a case, either can 
give a minute insight, for instance, into the spirit of 
Astronomy or the genius of the Greek tongue, is utterly 
wrong. If our Greek room were adorned with statues of 
Plato and “the blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle,” and 
decorated with solid Dorie or graceful Corinthian shafts, 
we could far easier catch a glimpse of the true Greek spirit 
than we can at present. Ifthe Latin room had a marble 
Cicero and Laueretius standing as silent but eloquent 
reminders of the past, how much more readily would the 
average student attack those, to many, uninviting Latin 
pages! We have been told by one in authority, that there 
was a desire to set apart the old Library for a museum of 
Art and Antiquities. Wesincerely hope this will be done. 
There were some Roman coins in the old Library, each one 
wrapped in paper, and all consigned to ignominious burial in 
an old green paste-board box. No extravagant outlay would 
be necessary to place these in an appropriate case. Casts 
or other suitable representations of the leading characters 
of classic times should be obtained. To call this an exorbi- 
tant wish is unjust. Five thousand dollars have been devo- 
ted to the departments of Chemistry and Physies for this 
year. Tle same amount would purchase enough to start a 
good classical museum. Charts of Greek and Roman 
costumes, models of architecture, of say the Temple 
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of Theseus, photographs of ruins, monuments, and famous 
works of antique sculpture, with domestic utensils and 
warlike implements, could be collected and arranged, thus 
making the “ dead past” live again. Latin and Greek could 
then be fel/, and studied by absorption. The gentle Sopho- 
more after a contest with Homer’s heroes, might ramble 


along the corridors of the museum, and 


‘Have glimpses that would make him less forlorn ; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea ; 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn.” 
The Junior, while “ polling” Cicero’s letters, might find in 
this treasure-house of the past, some paraphernalia of Roman 
letter writing, perhaps a model of Cicero’s villa, or of a 
Roman library, while the grave Senior could feast his eyes 
ad infinitum on the “ fair counterfeit” of Plato’s noble head, 
which is so fit a counterpart to his nobler thoughts. 

It may be objected that even if all these measures were 
adopted, the increased interest manifested would be but 
slight, that those who like the Classics would study them, 
and that those who have no taste for these things would 
receive no benefit. We do not believeit. If there are any 
two things that will stimulate students to redoubled efforts, 
the first is a conviction that the study pursued is not a 
sham, and the second, that there is something so inspiring 
in this study’s very atmosphere, that it can kindle enthasi- 
usm and repel dead formalism. Take away these unneces- 
sary stilts and props, put aside word-tinkering, and the 
great majority cannot help but see that Latin and Greek 
are not shams. Surround the classics with an atmosphere 
of life, and bring students to feel that the far distant past is 
very real, by showing them all its available relics, and then 
will classical training become what it ought to be, a living, 
resolute, progressive brauch of human education. 
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CoLLEGE Music. 





‘+ Bring your music forth into the air ""—Mercnant or VeNIcE. 

That our musical interests are not so prosperous as they 
should be and might be—requires no intricate reasoning to 
prove. We do not here refer to our chapel music, which 
is confessedly excellent, nor to the University Quartette, 
which we believe to be admirable. But what we are sorry 
to notice is a lack of musical spirit and organization among 
the students in general. So far as we know, there are but 
two or three quartettes, and nof even one Glee Club, to attend 
to our vocal music. As for instrumental music, it is mainly 
left to those scattered solo peiformers, dotted here and 
there throughout the college buildings, who are indeed suc- 
cessful in producing that 

‘* Linkéd sweetness,—long drawn out,"’ 
which so 

‘ Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 

Unto our gentle senses ;”’ 
but who, outside of this, do not seem to accomplish much 
towards ‘* soothing the savage breasts’’ of their less fortu- 
nate and unmusical fellow-students. 

All we need to revive our languishing musical interests 
is a good College Philharmonic Society. There is abund- 
ant talent and musical aptitude, both instrumental and 
vocal; more than enough to make such an institution a 
success. And if some of our college Orpheus’s (we mean 
Orphei) will take this matter in hand now, and push it 
energetically, we can, in a short time, have a society, which 
might easily rival Yale’s famous Glee Club. And if a 
good Philharmonic Society seems at present impracticable, 
let us at least have a good Glee Club. There need be no 
pecuniary difficulties about this matter, since either of these 
proposed organizations would soon pay for itself. A few 
public entertainments would realize enough to fully settle 
all possible debts. 
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[f it be objected that our students have no time for such 
a society, we think the attention bestowed on base-ball, 
boating, athletic sports, lecture associations, law circles, 
chemical groups, and kindred matters, affords a sufficient 
answer. As to how this society should be organized, we 
leave to others more competent. However, it may not be 
out of place here to suggest that our excellent college organ- 
ist with the University Quartette, might very properly take 
this matterin hand, and push it to an early and satisfactory 


conclusion. 


Our EXAMINATIONS. 

Doubtless the frequency aud directness of attack to which 
abuses, both real and imaginary, have been lavishly treated 
in the Lrr. becomes at times justly wearisome to the college 
authorities. Nevertheless we think all will agree in believ- 
ing that one of the best grounds of confidence in our college 
is it capability of making such a frank exhibit 
of its inner life to the outer world. Of course there should 
be a limit as to this matter in both directions, so that we 
may neither be alv-ays pushing all subordinate details 
of what is being done here before the public eye, nor, on 
the other band, enwrap ourselves in an undignified cloak of 
oracular reticence. For these and other reasons we believe 
that the pointing out of some evils that are oppressive but 
curable, can not be improper here. 

Whatever may be said against ** cramming,” it is never- 
theless true that nearly all the students, honormen as well 
as Others, recognize the necessity of reviewing their term’s 
work in order to obtain a better general conception of the 
course, and to note here and there points that deserve 
more attention than they have been enabled to bestow. 
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Some do more than this, and attempt to crowd their ses- 
sion’s work into a few days. This latter every one knows 
to be an evil. None will do more than speak for it ina 
half-apologetic tone, betraying at once the inherent weak- 
ness of the cause and their own doubtfulness as to its pro- 
priety. But every one who studies at all, knows what an 
advantage it is to enter the examination room, where only 
a short interval has elapsed between this reviewing and. 
brushing up of the session’s work and the dread hour of 
examination. Hence it has become a general practice to 
devote all the spare hours in examination week to this kind 
of work, so that when the average student is through, he 
has passed under a very severe strain, and often goes 
home sick. We sincerely hope that the Faculty will give 
us at least one day between each examination or, at most, 
four or five examinations a week. Two examinations, in 
one day (as is sometimes the case) involve six or seven 
hours of direct, close, rigid brain-work, to say nothing of the 
time spent in preparing for the “ fiery ordeals,” which extra 
study generally occupies six or seven hours more, while 
there are well authenticated cases of those who have repeat- 
edly sat up all night in preparing to * pass.”” No doubt in 
whatever way the examination schedule may be arranged, 
there will always be some imperfections in it, but we respect- 
fully submit whether an extension of examination week, 
say to twelve or fourteen days, with intervals, here and 
there, affording opportunities to take a slight rest and occa- 
sionally a good sound sleep, is not fur preferable to the 
present intense strain and “ piling on of agony,” when we are 
spurred on once, or sometimes twice, a day for eight suc- 
cessive days, to follow our professors, as they lead the charge 
‘* Into the breach once more, 
And close the wall up with our Nassau dead !” 
One more point it is desirable to notice in this connection. 
Many of us in our earlier days were taught to “ Remember 
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the Sabbath day to keep it holy.” Possibly this may be a 
erudity that should pass away with increasing intellectual 
illumination. But possibly it is not of such a character. 
We know that our instructors personally are careful to 
observe the Sabbath; but, for all this, they do not 
seem to be exerting any vigorous efforts to throw around 
it, in examination times, those safeguards which might 
._prevent others from violating this sacred day. An exami- 
nation on Monday morning is a plausible pretext for study- 
ing on Sanday, and all the more is this so when the schedule 
tells us that Natural Theology or Ethics is to be that Mon- 
day morning subject. This peculiar arrangement of exami- 
nations may be a sop thrown out to onr consciences; it 
may be that the Faculty consider it right to study on Sunday ; 
they may regard it as the least of evils; but whatever be 
their intention the fact looks suspicious. We know that 
this has been made an excuse for much Sunday studying 
that otherwise would not have been done, or, if done, would 
have given those concerned in it more discomfort than it 
appears to do at present. An easy remedy for this state of 
things is to omit all examinations on Monday, or at least 
on Monday morning. 

These remarks are not intended to be captious. In 
pointing out a remedy for any evil, it is difficult to observe a 
spirit of impartiality, and still more difficult to exhibit this 
spirit to others. But however imperfectly this question has 
been treated, we are convinced that the views here advanced 
are in unison with the long-settled and general convictions 


of our fellow students. 
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PRINCETON AND THE REGATTA. 

It is doubtless well-understood by this time, that, by the 
action of the Boating Association at Hartford, the Regatta 
is to occur at Saratoga, where Princeton expects to ply the 
oar manfully next July for the honor of Nassau Hall. Not- 
withstanding the fact that outside influence has been brought 
to bear upon them, the students are still unanimously in 
favor of Saratoga, and are not to be moved in this decision. 

It is rumored in the campus that the “ powers that be” 
will prevent the crew from going to Saratoga, but we are 
convineed that the report is idle, and has no foundation in 
fact. Weare well aware that there are some disaffected 
students who go about among their fellows, endeavoring to 
incite them to injudicious actions by the rumor of some 
imaginary oppression. We have conversed to a considera- 
ble extent with this class of persons, and have been able to 
gather a concise compend of their views, which we take the 
liberty of appending, merely to show to what extreme folly 
these exciters may be led, who are generally indebted to 
their faney for their facts and who do not take the trouble 
to discriminate between an imaginary and a real action. 
Sav they: 

We are not surprised to learn that the irresponsible 
“ powers that be” have taken effective measures to compel 
Princeton to withdraw from the “ College Boating Associa- 
tion” since it has been announced that the annual regatta 
is to take place at that sulphurous court-yard of Pandemo- 
nium, by mortals denominated Saratoga. We were wont 
to shudder at the thought of the innocents of our University 
erew being exposed to the wiles of this modern Gomorrah, 
inexperienced as are the immaculate dears in all that pertains 
to evil, and unaccustomed as they are to 


‘** Ways that are dark 
And tricks that are vain.”’ 
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Hence, this action of cur Alma Mater gives us peculiar 
pleasure, in that it indicates how deeply she is interested in 
our welfare, and how ready she is to grant us any reasonable 
requests, except those which her infallibility may prefer arbi- 
trarily to refuse. She is bound also to execute her high 
decrees, without reference to the sheepish attitude which 
those decrees may cause Princeton to assume before the 
world at large. To illustrate: Princeton is admitted to the 
convention at Hartford, votes strongly in favor of Saratoga, 
returns home, and then, at the instance of a higher power, 
sends in her letter of resignation from the Association on 
the ground that the locality selected by che convention for 
the regatta, is, like Socrates, a corrupter of youth. Wecan 
but contemplate with the profoundest admiration the action 
of our Alma Mater in reference to this subject, and devoutly 
hope that she will continue to keep our good little boys far 
removed from the manifold perils of those wicked boat-races, 
and preserve them “ unspotted from the world.” 

To be sure the lambs can row to their hearts’ content on 
the placid bosom of the canal, but there they are not likely 
to encounter very many sinful men, and while rowing, may 
study both geology and nature, and thus be enabled to 
cultivate both mind and muscle, untrammelled by evil and— 
unknown to fame. It aftords us a deal of genuine delight to 
observe the serenity with which Alma Mater pins us to her 
classic apron-string, and shelters us behind her portly per- 
sou from all rude contact with the world. It is, we believe, 
the true end of college discipline, to keep us severely igno- 
rant of all existing evil, and innocent of blame; to preserve 
us intact, devoid of all knowledge of our species, and of the 
trials and temptations of life. Some brainless visionary has 
suggested that by such a course of training we are sent 
out at graduation like defenveless sheep among wolves 
and that our colleges are simply institutions where we 
may dream away an existence untainted by the atmos- 
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phere of earth, preserving our moral nature unsullied by 
the diabolical devices of boat-racing, and unpolluted by 
contact with mankind.” 

Those given to expressing their opinions in the above 
formula would do well before uttering them to consider 
two points: Ist. Whether the Faculty have taken such 
action, 2nd. If so, what are their reasons for so doing. 

We understand, that, in reply to a letter from Yale re- 
questing us to join her in a Base Ball tournament at Sara- 
toga, next summer, a note has been sent, stating that there 
is little or no probability that Princeton will be able to visit 
Saratoga at all, owing to the determined opposition to such 
action that will probably be manifested by the college 
authorities here. 

We exceedingly regret that this note has been written, 
and must condemn it as extremely injudicious, since, as far 
as we can learn, no action has yet been taken by the Faculty 
in this matter, and we have no doubt, that when the matter 
is fairly brought before them they will fall in with the senti- 
ment of the college, and decide unanimously in favor of 


Saratoga. 


[ The following article was intended for the “ Voice of 
the Students,” but an unexpected typographical omission 
has placed it here.—Eps. Liv. ] 

Tue Lit. or tae Furvre. 

Messrs Epirors.—We ‘have no desire to invade the 
Editorial precintces or to discuss themes to which it may be 
presumed you have an inherent right. There are certain 
subjects the discussion of which has been resigned to you 
as your prerogative de jure, but which, de facto, are the 
common property of the whole College. 
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Such an one is the heading of this article. All admit 
the important relation a college periodical sustains to the 
institution with which it is connected, and all, it is pre- 
sumed, are more or less interested in the Magazine which is 
our sole representative in the world of letters ;—a represen- 
tative of which we are not ashamed. The Nassau Liv. has 
long held the foremost place in college literature. It ie an 
able exponent of our college thought. Time has-connected 
inany endearing associations with our Lit. as a Quarterly. 

All this is admitted. But in all things there must be 
progress. A period without growth is a period of decay. 

The question which now meets us, and which we pro- 
pose briefly to discuss, is whether the present form and 
issuing of the Liv. is best calculated to advance the interests 
of the college and of the Lit. Can there not be a change 
for the better? We know there are those who abhor all 
innovation, considering all changes as heterodox, tending 
only to evil. ‘ Revolutionary” and “ Visionary” are the 
terms we hear on the lips of such. We beg them to remem- 
ber that revolution undertaken in the right spirit and 
judiciously carried on has been followed by the happiest 
results. 

There are, certainly, objections to the Lit. on its present 


basis. 


It does not fairly represent the college. The length of 


time intervening between the different issues detracts much 
from the interest with which it should be received. Its 
contemporaries complain that they hear so rarely of what 
is transpiring at Princeton ; that it is an occasional visitor 
rather than intimate acquaintance. The alumni complain 
that it comes so rarely they feel little interest in its news 
items. To be sure its literary articles are good, but they 
care little about reading in December of what occurred at 
the Commencement in the previous Summer. 
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That the students themselves do not betray the interest 
they should is manifest from the treasurer’s books. Is not 
this due to its rare appearance? For a few days at the time 
of issue there are some signs of life manifested, but it is 
immediately followed by a stoic indifference which lasts for 
the next three months. The fact that the Lit. has only 242 
subscribers among nearly 450 students speaks volumes. 
The fact that among all our alumni only 37 subscribe to the 
Lit. is unmistakable evidence in the same direction. The 
financial embarrassments with which every editorial board 
has been forced to contend, and the actual deficits of some 
years is, we believe, mainly due to the same cause, and if 
the present board close the year with balanced accounts it 
will be due to the close calculation and energetic manage- 
ment of the treasurer. 

All this we believe would be remedied by changing the 
Lit. from a quarterly to a monthly. Reduced to half its 
present size and issued ten times per year, we believe it 
would fully meet the want now felt. 

It would be a more fitting and live representative in 
College literature. 

It would meet the demands of the alumni, and would 
receive their hearty support. The committee of the faculty 
when treating with the present board pledged 100 new sub- 
scribers among the alumni as soon as the change should be 
made. Besides the student interest would be constantly 
kept alive. They would realize it was more truly their own 
magazine and contribute more freely to its literary and 
pecuniary support. Two classes of objections to this change 
have appeared. The first, actuated by what we must believe 
false patriotism, object on the ground of the associations 
connected with the Lit. in its present form, and its present 
high standing. But there need be no more change in the 
external appearance of the magazine—there should not be. 
It would still be the Nassau Liv. and as such dear as ever. 
Again, its present standing need in no way be compromised, 
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The second class object that it could not be made a 
financial suecess. This they have failed to prove, 
On the contrary the financial practicability of the change is 
plainly shown by the following carefully computed figures, 

Without going into details, 500 copies of a 55 page 
magazine, gotten up in present style, can be issued ata cost 
of about $98.00 per monthly issue. 

The yearly cost for 10 issues will be $980.00. Not con- 
sidering the advertisements, 400 subscribers at $2.50 per 
year would more than pay this cost. Can this sum be 
raised? Undoubtedly! The Lit. has now as subscribers 
242 students, and 37 alumni, making 279 in all. These pay 
$2.00 per year for 4 copies and would certainly pay 50 cents 
additional for 10 copies. You may countthem sure. Add 
to this number the 100 subscribers pledged by the faculty 
and we have 379—or almost the required number. 

Who doubts that among all our students more than the 
remaining required number can be found? The thought 
is an insult to our college pride! You will notice no 
account has been made of the prize essay, but we see no 
reason why a similar prize should not be given every two 
months or at least 4 times per year. This change would 
involve an enlargement of the board of editors, which in 
itself would have a salutary effect. The board might con- 
sist of 10 seniors and 5 juniors—2 seniors and 1 junior 
issuing two numbers, e. g. the first and last. This would 
take the control out of the hands of one class and make 
the Lit. more truly a college magazine. We trust the class 
of °75 who are so soon to assume control of the Lrr. will 
carefully consider these suggestions. 

The Board of ’74 has taken action which doubtless 
appears in another part of this issue, but the difficulties of 
a change in the middle of a year will not, however, embar- 
rass the incoming board. Drx. 
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‘* All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players : 
They have their exits and their entrances.”’ 

FeLLow Strupents :— Without any preliminaries further than the announce- 
ment that this is our ‘‘entrance,’’ and the other end of the Olla-pod. will be 
our ** exit.’’ we invite you to ‘* business.”’ 

Foot Bauu.—The University Twenty visited New Haven, on Nov. 15th, 
and there defeated the Yale Twenty in three straight games. The grounds 
at Hamilton Park were in excelient condition and the day was all that could 
be desired. Play was called at five minutes after two; during the first half 
hour Princeton was handled rather roughly, but afterward when an intermis- 
sion of thirty minutes, caused by the breaking of the first ball and the delay 
in procuring another, had given our men time for a brief consultation, they 
recovered themselves and ‘ went for’’ their adversaries in genuine Nassau 
style. 

The first game lasted one hour and twenty minutes and was hotly contested 
throughout. Yale seems to excel in ** bucking’’ and in running a ball, an art 
which our men will do well to master. Princeton showed some fine position 
playing. The second game lasted thirty-five minutes, and the third but ten 
minutes. The fourth game was in progress when the game was called because 
of the lateness of the hour. Our men were treated with all possible courtesy 
by Yale both in the city and at the ground, and we hope that Princeton may 
soon be able to reciprocate Yale's kindness. 

Co__ece Mass Meetinc.—A large mass-meeting of the students was held 
in the Chapel on the evening of Nov. 17th, to consider the question of intem- 
perance, especially as associated with College victories. After a warm debate 
resolutions were passed strongly condemning the practice, and a committee 
appointed to take active measures for the eradication of drunkenness from 


the College. 
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We are glad to second such a positive expression of opinion by the students 
of this college on the liquor question, and hope that this evil, although it is 
confined to but few, may be thoroughly eradicated. It is due to the minority 
to state that their opposition to some of the resolutions arose from the belief 
that they would accomplish nothing in the way of suppressing intemperance. 

Rev. Geo. Herworrtn, delivered the second lecture of the series under the 
auspices of the Students’ Lecture Association on Nov. 20th, in the Second 
Presbyterian Church. The attendance was not up to the usual average. but 
for all that Mr. Hepworth delivered a timely and instructive lecture. 


Deata or Me. L. W. Marstoyx, Jr.—Since the last number of the Luir. 
appeared, one of our fellow-students has been taken from among us by the 
hand of death. Mr. Marston, being sick with typhoid fever while in College, 
was removed to his home in Baltimore, being, as was then thought, in a fair 
way to convalescence. The sad news of his death greatly surprised us all 
and made a deep impression in the College. As for the feelings of the stu- 
dents, we can do no better than append the resolutions passed by Mr. 
Marston's classmates : 

Wuereass, It has pleased Almighty God, in His inscrutable and all wise 
providence, to remove from our midst our late beloved class-mate, Lixco.n 
W. Marstox, JR., and WHEREAS, by his many sterling qualities of mind and 
heart, he won the esteem and respect of the class: therefore, 

Resolred, That we, the class of '76, recognizing the extreme affliction 
which has fallen upon his family, hereby tender them our heart felt sympathy 
and condolence. 

Resolved, That four members and the President of the class be selected 
by the class to attend his funeral in their behalf. 

Resolved, That the members of the class of '76 wear the customary badge 
of mourning for thirty days. 

Rexulved, That these resolutions be inserted in the Princeton Press, the 
Nassav Lit. and the Baltimore Gazette, and that a copy of them be sent to 
his family, to testify to them our sympathy with them in their sad bereave- 
ment. 

Wa. H. Wuittcesey. Sec. H. E. Davis, Pres. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee and other members of the class 
of '72 on the 17th of last December, the annexed resolutions were passed : 

Wuereas, In an unusual providence God has taken from earth our 
beloved friend and classmate, Hamitron Murray; and 

Wuereas, Having known him long and well, and having ever recognized 
in him the cultivated intellect, the warm heart, the simple and manly courtesy. 
and the spirit of love and consecration to God which distinguish and adorn 
the Christian gentleman, we desire to bear testimony to his character; there 
fore be it 

Resolved, that while we bow with submission to the will of Him who doeth 
all things well, yet with deepest sorrow we a the death of one who had 
long been dear to us, and who has been called away in the midst of a man- 
hood ripening into the brightest prospects of usefulness. 

Resolved, That we tender our heartfelt sympathies to his afflicted brother 
in this his hour of trial, feeling that his loss is also our loss. and praying that 
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the God whom our dear friend so loved and served, may comfort him as He 
alone can comfort. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be published in the Presbyterian, the New 
York Observer, and the Nassau Lit. MaGazine. 

ArcarsaLp A. Mcrpny, 

J. Rircnte Sirs, 

Leigh RicumMonp Smit, 
Committee. 

CuareL Stace.—The third division of chapel-stage speakers will long be 
remembered in Princeton ; and, although we are only too happy to yield to 
those orators in embryo the meed of praise due to their profundity of thought, 
and elegance of delivery, yet we are hardly so accomplisl.ed in sycophancy, 
or so utterly devoid of conscience, as to attribute their enviable notoriety to 
the merits of their elocutionary efforts. We are inclined to believe, on the 
contrary, that it was due to the presence of Mr. Joseph Parry, of Danville, 
Pa., who furnished music for the exercises in such an efficient manner as to 
affect his audience to tears. 

Mr. Parry's performances were received with vociferous applause, which 
testified how fully his masterly efforts were appreciated by all who were so 
fortunate as to be present. The gentleman was entertained by Drs. McCosh 
and Moffat, and well repaid their kind attentions by favoring them with some 
of his choicest compositions. He has left many warm admirers and friends 
in Princeton, where he may be assured of the heartiest welcome, should he 
chance at any time to return. We understand that the gentleman departs 
shortly for Wales, there to enter upon a professorship to which he has 
recently been elected. 

Burxp Tom.—On the 8th of November last, that silly prodigy, Blind 
Tom, performed some of his interesting musical feats to a large and delighted 
audience. Come again. Tom, we're always glad to see you. 

Suakespeare. —The excellence of Professor Hart's lectures on Shake- 
speare is too well-known and appreciated throughout college to require 
extended comment here. 

We wish merely to call attention to the gratifying success which has 
crowned his method of imparting instruction by means of ‘‘ critiques.”’ 

It may not be generally understood that these ‘* critiques’’ consist of 
short essays by the seniors on the characters and topics discussed in each lec- 
ture, and hence these exercises become an important instrument for impressing 
on the mind of the student the valuable information which the Professor's 
course of lectures pre-eminently contain. 

As an indication of the curious and profound mental effort, as well as the 
flattering success which has at times attended this novel method of instruc 
tion, we append the following gem. It is to be regretted, however, 
that the modesty of the author, although permitting us to publish 
his critique, forbids our making mention of his name—a name, by the way 
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rendered peculiarly interesting on account of its having once been applied to 
the gay and festive son of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra, both of Homerie 
fame. 

The author, however, disclaiming all connection with the above mentioned 
celebrities, proceeds mellifluously thus : 

WAS OTHELLO A NEGRO? 

‘* Most potent, grave, and reverend ** Seniors. 

This prophecy to normal and unsophisticated minds I pray ye not to 
reveal. In the language of another, I would only say : 

‘**Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 
And coming events cast their shadows before.” 

Whether my oracle will be a simple, concategorematical one, or not, I am 
unable to say. 

Whether my judgment will be conditional or dilemmatic, or whether | 
will eventually fall into a Syllogismus Cornutus, my modesty forbids me to 
tell. 

Long and doubtful has the controversy been with refererce to this dif- 
ferentia of the noble and good Othello the first. 

This controversy is the luminary around which all lesser luminaries have 
revolved. Was Othello a descendant of the radiant Ham ? 

To assert this question is almost enough to cause Othello’s spirit to spring 
with a ‘* «ac yap, cae yap,’” phoenix-like, from his ashes, to know whence 
came this bold assertion. 

Permit me here to elucidate to you by means of a short concatenation of 
proofs and supersensual truths, the differentia and the marks of the 
two words moor and negro. Negro is from the Italian, Spanish and 
Portuguese ; noir from the French, niger from the Latin. 

Moor is from the German mohr, the French maure, Italian and Spanish 
moro. Lastly though not the least of my proofs that Othello was not a negro, 
lies hidden in the Grecian word pavpos 

Though not referring to our literary friend Morris. here present, | would 
only say, that the descendants of Mavpos were not negroes. 

Othello was his descendant, therefore, he was not a negro. 

No negro has ‘‘a round, unvarnished tale.”’ 

Othello had ‘‘a round. unvarnished tale,’’ therefore he was not a negro. 

Still farther has it been asserted that the labia of this person were the 
prominent features of our hero, hence, he possessed a dark cuticle. 

Does this documentary evidence prove any thing? Does it stand the test 
in the crucible of investigation ? 

Search among the Hibernian race of to-day, aud do you not find among 
them one, at least, who has thick lips? 

When you do, just tell him that he is a negro and pretty soon you will 
find his shillelah beating time on your unfortunate pate. 
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The romantic scene of the death of the fair Desdemona, or the tragic act- 
ing of Othello, is worthy of a metrical romance of the middle ages. 
I can picture the scene in my mind as follows: 





‘Twas evening: the fair wife—as they say many wives now do—sat up 
waiting till midnight for her beloved spouse’s return. 

‘*' Twas vain, ’twas worse than vain.’’ Othello, in the meantime. was 
drinking deeply from the fountain of Bacchus and, at last, being filled with 
spirits equal to ‘* Hankin’s best,’” homeward he started vowing that it was the 
sun that was shining instead of the moon. 

Every lamp post that he met—and he met quite a number—he would 
declare that it was a ‘** hail fellow, well met.” 

But before he reached home his senses gradually returned, and the vindic- 
tive feeling against his wife returned. 

In passing the sentence of death upon his wife, his eyes ‘‘in wild frenzy 
rolling,’’ he must have assumed quite a theatrical attitude, and after the exe- 
cution—if he had lived in this age—he would have been pronounced as 
insane. 

Othello was of an ardent affection, but his jealous and suspicious mind 
was constantly kept excited by the subtlety of Iago. Therefore are we to 
consider Iago as being culpable for the death of the fair Desdemona. 

Iago the ‘‘plutocrat’’ was of so persevering a nature that disappointment or 
defeat could not make him waver in his purpose, nor relinquish his evil 
designs. 

Thus he leads Othello, step by step, and slowly but surely he causes sus 
picion to become implanted in Othello’s breast. The character of Desdemona 
differs widely from that of Othello. 

His character was suspicious and unjust, while she was like a sunbeam at 
noonday, under a tropical sun, taking its siesta on a bank of violets. 

When we leave these classic shades for the more active scenes of life— 
let me urge you to live a life of celibacy. 

Although Othello’s wearied spirit was not wearied by a scolding tongue, 
still, the poison of mistrust originated by Emilia,—executed by smoothy 
a woman!!! 





Iago, was buried too deeply in Othello’s bosom. The cause 
Finally, by the inner eye of reason has it become apparent, that I have 
accomplished my sole aim and desire—to prove that Othello was but a Moor 
and nothing more. 
For what we know—-we know. It’s so; therefore it is so. 
We know that moors are not negroes. 
Othello was a moor; 
Therefore he was not a negro. 
He who possesses other views than these,—permit me to say, that those 
views are contradictory to the primitive, intuitive, universal, judgments of an 


unsophisticated human mind. 
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Agassiz.—It is our painful duty to chronicle the death of Professor Louis 
Agassiz, a man whose rugged industry, profound research, and noble intel- 
lect, have rendered his name the property of no country, no people, but the 
cherished inheritance of mankind. 

The fact that his illustrious career and his sacred mission have been 
dwelt upon by abler pens would seem to preclude further comment at our 


hands; yet we cannot refrain, st this time, from the expression of a few 


thoughts relative to the character and life-work of such a remarkable and 


eminent man. 

Agassiz, though a scientist, was never asceptic. Behind the mechanism 
and symmetry of Nature, behind all her varied and lovely forms, he ever 
beheld the bright Source of all being, the one all-creating, all-animating God. 
When reason laughed to scorn the existence of a Maker, Agassiz. be it ever 
remembered and mentioned to his honor, opposed these assaults with all the 
fervor of his nature, and stood forth the champion of the Christian faith. 

Asa man of science, this greatest of naturalists has contributed much to 
the discovery of truth, and has left behind him invaluable material for him 


who shall have courage enough to continue the task. 
In contemplating the character of this illustrious man, we are forcibly 


reminded of those familiar lines of Halleck : 


When hearts whose truth was proven 
Like thine are laid in earth, 

There should a wreath be woven 

To tell the world their worth. 


For Agassiz, however, this is unnecessary, since his generous heart and 
noble actions have already woven for him a chaplet, unfading as his genius, 


and immortal as his fame. 
We know of no better expression of our sentiment than the following 


lines of Whittier : 
‘* In the lap of sheltering seas 

Rests the isle of Penikese ; 
But the lord of the domain 
Comes not to his own again ; 
Where the eyes that follow fail, 
On a vaster sea his sail 
Drifts beyond our beck and hail! 
Other lips within its bound 
Shall the laws of life expound ; 
Other eyes from rock and shell 
Read the world’s old riddles well ; 
But when breezes light and bland 
Blow from summer's blossomed land, 
When the air is glad with wings 
And the blithe song-sparrow sings, 
Many an eye with his still face 
Shall the living ones displace, 
Many’an ear the word shall seek 
He alone could fitly speak. 
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And one name forevermore 

Shall be uttered o'er and o'er 

By the waves that kiss the shore, 
By the curlew’s whistle sent 
Down the cool. sea-scented air ; 
In all voices known to her 
Nature own her worshipper, 

Half in triumph, half lament. 
Thither love shall tearful turn, 
Friendship pause uncovered there, 
And the wisest reverence learn 
From the Master's silent prayer.”’ 

Tuaykscivinc Day.—Two-thirds of the students devoured turkey at home, 
and the remainder heard an excellent thanksgiving discourse from the Presi- 
dent, in the Chapel, after which they are said to have done full justice to 
ample dinners, though doubtless this latter 1s a fowl insinuation. 

Pror. Hart's Evrorean Excvursion.—-The Seniors and Juniors have 
been favored by our Professor of Rhetoric with an interesting account of 

‘*The portance in his travel’s history.” 

The virtues of the Rhine and its rival sister the ** beautiful blue Danube,”’ 
Nuremburg’s quaint and mediswval character, the ** show’’ at Vienna, Mr. 
Gladstone's oratory, Paris and Brussels were all dwelt upon to our complete 
satisfaction. The topography of this latter city was lucidly explained by 
means of a ** wondrous pitiful’’ device. An elaborately drawn diagram on 
the blackboard, not constructed in conformity with dull mathematical exact 
ness, but rather to allow full sweep for those wsthetic touches which were so 
plentifully present, made ** every valley exalted, and the rough places’ *—still 
rougher. 

A Co._ece Newsparer.—The apparently unsuccessful efforts of the 
Juniors to start a college newspaper, caused many to think a change in the 
frequency of issuing the Lit. would promote Princeton's journalistic interests. 
A committee of the Faculty composed of Professors Packard, Shields, and 
Duffield conferred with a committee from the Junior Class and with the Lir. 
Board as to this question. The Juniors seemed rather averse to a monthly 
instead of a quarterly Lit. and the sentiment of a majority of the Lir. Board 
was of the same character. We insert the Lit. Board's action in full: 

Wuereas, A committee of the College Faculty has conferred with the Lit. 
Board, as to the expediency of issuing the Lir. more frequently, and 

Wuereas it is impracticable to change the present way of issuing the Lit, 
this year, and 

Wuereas, After this year we will have no direct interest except as sub 
scribers, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Editors of the Lir. do not feel at liberty to take any 
action on the subject, believing, however, that it is for the best interests of the 
Lit. that it should be issued quarterly, as at present. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be published in the next Lit. and the 
President of the Lir. Board be instructed to communicate them to the Faculty. 
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Scene. —Greek Testament Recrration.—Medest Senior rises to recite, 
holding in one hand a Greek Testament, and in the other the English version. 
Pror. Which do you intend to read, sir, the Greek or the English ? 

Mopest Senior, (unruffled) Both. 

Pror. You may read the Greek ; please to proceed, sir. 

Mopest Senior, ** with a smile that was childlike and bland” deposits 
English Testament, and proceeds to ** construe."’ 

An irrepressible friend of ours unkindly remarks that the second honor- 
man in °76 is a ** Starr of the second magnitude."’ 

Proressor oF ASTRONOMY (momentously). Thus in our last session's 
course we accounted for the great law of periodicity. 

Srupent (sotto-roce to fellow-student). What kind of a city is that? 

Pror. (excitedly). I would like to see both of those young gentlemen 
after lecture. Granp TABLEAU. 

Tue Day or Prayer —The day of prayer for colleges was observed by a 
partial suspension of the usual exercises, and by meetings in the rooms of 
the Philadelphian Society. 

Dr. Adams of New York addressed the students in the Chapel in the 
afternoon. His remarks were touching, and well-chosen for the occasion, 
and seem to have created a deep impression 

In the evening the Rev. Mr. Gard of Baltimore, addressed a large and 
interested audience in the Second Presbyterian Church. The sermon was 
one of excellence, viewed as an intellectual effort, and was delivered 
with a power and pathos, which displayed not only the brillianey of his 
talent, but the sincerity of his heart as well. We believe, however, that 
the opinion was very generally expressed throughout college, that the address 
of Mr. Gard was better calculated to excite the admiration of the intellect 
than to edify and stir the heart. 

The day of prayer with us was, on the whole, a very interesting and, it is 
to be hoped, salutary occasion. May its influence be felt 

Rev. A. B. Jack was with us for the second time on Sunday, Feb. Ist, 
and preached again to the students in the college chapel. 

On the occasion of his first visit to Princeton, the sermon he delivered. 
created such a profound sensation, and so moved the hearts of his audience. 
that the announcement of his second advent was greeted with great enthusi 
asm, and eager anticipation. 

His second sermon was fully up to the first. and was equally well received. 
In the evening he preached to an immense audience—the largest ever attract- 
ed to the church by a sermon—in the First Presbyterian Church. 

Mr. Jack is a wonderful preacher. The eccentricity of his manner, the 
ouching pathos of his pleading, the indignant declamation of his censure. 
his manly, straightforward. effective method of putting plain and wholesome 
truths; the beaaty of his imagery, and the eloquence of his diction ; his 
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wonderful familiarity with the scriptures, his commanding person and attrac- 
tive features—al] combine to weave around him a speil of romantic interest, 
and to carry one, while under the influence of his eloquence, back to the 
covenanting assemblies on the brae-sides of Scotland, back to those interviews 
between her unfortunate Mary and him ** who never fea:ed the face of man.” 

On the 2nd of Feb. Mr. Jack delivered, in the Second Presbyterian Church, 
his lecture on ** The Influence of Robert Burns.’’ The lecture contained 
many passages of peculiar interest and touching pathos, which the lecturer 
rendered in his own affecting and vigorous manner. He also recited in 
excellent taste portions of ‘* Tam O’Shanter”’ and selections from others of 
Burns’ familiar productions. The lecture was, on the whole, both pleasant 
and profitable, and the interest which it excited was due no less to the well 
known ability of the lecturer, than to the charm which must ever hover round 
his theme. We exceedingly regret that the inclemency of the weather cheat 
ed Mr. Jack of the over- crowded house which otherwise would undoubtedly 
have greeted him. It is to be hoped that in the future he will become more 
familiar with Princeton than he has been ia the past. and that he may repeat 
his lecture here at no distant day under less inauspicious circumstances. 

The elections of the Senior Class were held Dec. th, 1873, with the fol 
lowing result: 

Master of ceremonies, C. H. Bergner, Pa. 

Class Orator, W. D. Nicholas, N. J. 

Class Poet, W. F. Henney, Conn. 

Historian, A. C. Crawford, Pa. 

Memorial Orator, E. M. Deems, N. Y. 

Presentation Orator, James Scarlett, Pa. 

Prophet, A. F. West, Ky. 

Campus Orator, C. O. Dershimer, Pa. 

President, A. R. Whitehill, Pa. 

Class-Day Committee.—T. H. Atherton, Pa., Chairman; J. T. Stewart, 
Pa.; J. W. Fielder, N. Y.; J. H. Vandeventer, N. J.; J. Parker, N. J.; 
G. S. Lewis, Pa.; A. C. Canfield, Mich. 


Ovr Conxvention.—Our boating interests, which hitherto have progressed 
s0 slowly and feebly, at last have gained a steady foothold, and promise to 
advance with rapid strides. Formerly the association sold the privilege of 
membership for a pecuniary consideration, but has now opened its doors to 
the college, and by its comprehensive embrace hopes to elicit general hearty 
sympathy and generous support. The officers under the new regime are 

President— Allen Marquand. 

Vice President—J. M. Taylor. 

Treasurer—W. A. Butler, Jr. 

Secretary—F. A. Marquand. 

Executive Committee—President, Vice President and Mr. G. Goldie. 
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The offices of Commodore, Vice Commodore and Director rendered the 
administration too complex and diffusive, and were abandoned as superfluous. 
It is needless to remark that implicit confidence is placed in the judgment 
and ability of the new executive, but it may be wel! to remind them that 
upon untiring activity and judicious management our future success depends. 

Delegates were sent tothe Rowing Convention of Jan. 21st. We observed 
with regret the exclusive spirit and action of Amherst in opposing our admis. 
sion, and wonder that an institution of such conscious rectitude and prover 
bial liberality conld have been guided by a policy sonarrow. The proceedings 
of the Convention have been too generally reported to permit repetition. One 
word however, may be said as to the choice of the course. While we depre- 
cate an intimate connection, and complete dependence upon the Saratoga 
Association, still the natural advantages and undeniable facilities of Sara- 
toga, justified the selection, and their Association will be instrumental in 
curtailing expense, preserving order and suppressing extortion and vice. 

The aspirations of the club for a number of years, have been embarrassed 
by pecuniary difficulties, nor could the apathy of the College be kindled into 
warm interest and hearty support. It was determined, therefore, to appeal 
to graduates and patrons who stood in willing readiness to assist us. The 
response Was as generous as it was immediate. Among others we are par- 
ticularly indebted to the munificence of Mr. Robert Bonner, who transformed 
poverty into affluence by the liberal subscription of $2,000. No one has 
contributed more freely or materially to the physical culture of the college. 

Rowing weights of the O' Neil patent have been procured, three University 
and two Freshmen crews are unflagging in their assiduous training, boats have 
been ordered of Fearon, and though early speculations are idle, still if the 
present resolution perseveres, our maiden efforts at Saratoga. if not crowned 
with success, will not blush for shame. 

Base Bais.—Interest in Base Ball, not frozen by the Winter's inactive 
life, thrives with pristine vigor. Practice in the Gymnasium is conducted 
with lively animation and zeal. In case of the prohibition of the style of 
delivery, known as “ under-hand throw,’ we shall not be as destitute of 
regular pitchers as at first was apprehended. Two of the nine are working 
sedulously and have mastered a delivery, which, in turn will be deficient 
neither in swiftness or requisite precision. It is rumored that the Base Ball 
executive is to be more directly dependent upon the college and subject to 
its election. We are partial to a catholic, comprehensive spirit in every 
department, but a radical movement of this sort should be made with caution 
and guarded discretion. Our past success is unquestionably due to the pres 
ent method, by which Base Ball interests have not been a field for party strife, 
nor its officers a prey to party ambition, but which has secured friendly feel 
ing and harmonious action between Directors and Nine. 

A meeting of the Senior and Junior classes was held in chapel, Jan. 80th. 
for the purpose of electing delegates and taking whatever further action should 
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be necessary in regard to the proposed Inter-collegiate Literary Convention. 
The meeting elected three delegates as follows: 

From the Senior class, S. J. MePherson; W. F. Henney. 

From the Junior class, G. B. Halsted. 

A committee of twelve were also appointed to arrange whatever prélimin- 
aries might be deemed expedient. 

The following call was also submitted to the meeting and accepted : 

The undersigned earnestly invite each of the colleges of the United States, 
to send three delegates to an Inter-Collegiate Literary Convention at the 
Allyn House, Hartford, Ct., Feb. 1th, at 10 A. M. The object of such a 
convention ean be briefly explained. It has long been a subject of reproach 
that students from different institutions never met as contestants, except to 
display their physical powers, and it is thought that contests in scholarship, 
essay-writing, and oratory may be both pleasant and profitable. Disens- 
sions to this effect have been carried on in the collegiate and public press for 
several months past, the general tone of which leads us to believe that the 
movement will be acceptable. Correspondence with distinguished educators 
and professional men has elicited the fact that Presidents McCosh, Chad- 
bourne and Stearns, Chancellor Crosby, Col. Higginson, and Jas. T. Fields 
are in cordial sympathy with us. If consistent with other engagements, Col. 
Higginson will address the convention. It is recommended that delegates 
be appointed as quickly as possible. and that they consult their Faculty as to 
the best means of promoting the proposed contests. The success of the 
movement will largely depend on their ability and discretion, and if they 
come prepared to offer a plan, there is little doubt that by fusion ofall the good 
qualities suggested, a work will be accomplished which must quickly advance 
the educational interests of the country. We hope that post-graduate study 
and examinations will be one of the ultimate results. We quote a few words 
of approval which have been received from various sources : 

‘**In manifold ways, this kind of inter-collegiate intércourse is likely, if 
wisely conducted, to be of advantage. The aréna heré, it will be borne ih 
mind, is not hedged in by those limitations in place and in number to which 
the contests in physical gymnastics are subject. Representatively, all the 
colleges of the land, and indeed of all lands, irrespective of geographical 
and of national boundaries, may in the possibilities of things participate in 
them. It is to be hoped the form of the proposed organism will be in as 
broad proportions as the nature of the case will admit.’’-- College Courant. 

‘* Your proposition in general, I would cheerfully encourage, as likely to 
increase public interest and personal attainment in literature and science.”’ 
— Pres. Stearns. 

** Such an institution (Inter-Collegiate, ) will greatly increase the efficiency 
of our colleges, acting as a spur both to students and instructors. Colleges, 
moreover, will then take rank according to a just scale, not according to 
number - a most fallacious criterion—but according to work turned out.’’— 
Chancellor Crosby. 
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Meetings were held in each of the several classes on Thursday, the 5th 
inst., for the purpose of electing orators to address us on the occasion of 
Washington's Birthday, which it is proposed to celebrate on the 28d of Feb. 

The gentlemen elected were as follows : 

Senior class.—Orator, W. H. Wiggins, N. Y. 

Reader, W. G. Westervelt, N. Y. 

Junior class. —L. Kargé, N. J. 

Sophomore class. —W. J. Henderson, N. J. 

Freshman class.—W. S. Throckmorton, N. J. 

It will be noticed that the Senior class have elected both an orator 
und a Reader. It may not be generally understood that it is the part of the 
Reader to make selections from Washington's Farewell Address, and deliver 
them to the assembled multitude with whatever remarks and embellishments 
may seem to him most appropriate to the occasion. 

In this case the mere mention of the name of the Reader is sufficient to 
guarantee the faithful performance of the duties of his office, and to assure 
us that the address will be recited in a manner said to be an exact counter- 
part of the style of speaking employed by Demosthenes before the Popular 
Assembly, and will be embellished with all the simplicity and robustness of 
the primitive rhetorical art. Hence, it affords us great pleasure to invite all 
those to be present who love the accents of a silver tongue, who delight to 
linger upon the lips of eloquence and catch the music of a voice whose inton- 
ations are but *‘ linked sweetness, long drawn out.”’ 

The Reader will certainly make up in quality what he so visibly lacks in 
quantity. 
AMONG OUR EXCHANGES. 

Since our last issue the following exchanges have been received : 

Harvard Advocate, Magenta, Yale Lit., Yale Record, Yale Courant, 
Vassar Miscellany, Packer Quarterly, Dartmouth, The Anvil, Cornell Review, 
Cornell Era, Cornell Times, Williams Vidette, Williams Review, Trinity 
Tablet, Bowdoin Orient, Brunonian, Virginia University Magazine, Acta 
Columbiana, Volante, Madisonensis, Bates Student, Unirersity Herald, 
Asbury Review, College Olio, University Echo, Geyser, Irving Union, Iowa 
Classic, Alfred Student, Denison Collegian, Qui Vivre, Tripod, Targum, 
Tyro, Sibyl, Annalist, Aurora, Lawrence Collegian, Nurmal Monthly, High 
School Herald, High School Budget, University Reporter. 

The Advocate and Magenta have ever striven, through the medium of their 
columns, to elevate the standard of college poetry, and we are happy to add, 
their efforts in this direction have achieved a gratifying success. 

In a late number of the Adrocate our attention was attracted by a poem 
entitled Longfellow, a gem in its way, and one indicating no ordinary talent 

on the part of its author. 
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The rhythm of the poem is peculiarly smooth and pleasant, and this, 
combined with the accuracy and richness of the rhyme, produces a tender 
and somewhat dreamy harmony, a melody which is simply charming. 

The sentiment, as the following quotation indicates, commends itself to 
every heart: 

** Poet of the silver locks. 

Time, the thoughtless greybeard mocks ; 
But in reverence bends his head 

Where the great and noble tread. 

Men, too, low and reverent, 

Praise the years so wisely spent. 

Such the life that thou dost live, 

Such the homage we would give." 

The Magenta regales us with an idyl which will be highly appreciated by 
those who have themselves been in the deeply interesting situation referred 
to in the poem. 

Unexperienced as we are in such matters, it would be folly to deny that 
our editorial heart beats a trifle faster as we contemplate the magnificent 
opportunity presented to ‘ Jed’’ while 

‘* Waiting for the cows to come.”’ 

The meter of the poem is chosen in excellent taste, and the description 
of the farm scene in the first stanza is particularly appropriate and true to 
nature. 

Where the willows kiss the ripples, 
As the brook goes murmuring by, 
Just behind the old red farm-house, 
‘Neath the azure summer sky, 
With the robins singing round them, 
And the merry bees’ low hum,- 
Jed and Kitty sat together. 
Waiting for the cows to come. 

The denonement in the last stanza is delicious. and yet it renders us a trifle 
uneasy; for it forcibly recalls a similar scene which occurred recently 
between a young editor and a female friend of ours, and which terminated— 
well—just the other way. 

We quote the lines referred to in full : 

Deeper grew the burning blushes, 
Lower drooped the lashes brown, 
As to Jed’s strong, manly shoulder 
Slowly then her head came down ; 
Not a word she spoke as fondly 
He repeated o’er his vows, 
But we knew the thing was settled.- 
And just then came up the cows. 

Seriously, we congratulate the Magenta upon its talented contributor, and 

heartily wish that ‘* Wallingford’’ may long continue to furnish the spoony 


Harvard youth such mellifluous doses of *‘ soothing syrup."’ 
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The College Sibyl comes to us in its customary tasteful and elegant dress. 
but, we are loth to confess that its beautiful typographical appearance can 
by no means be taken as an index of the excellence of its literary matter. 

Of its prose, probably the best article is entitled ** Will Monarchy main 
tain itself in Europe?’ This, it appears, is a Hall prize essay, a well analyzed 
and perspicuously wrought effort. 

The Sibyl’s poetry, however, is wofully below the standard even of college 
excellence. 

There is but one poem (?) in the number, and that is entitled 


‘** A Look Ahead.” 


Now our fair sister ** Zoe,’ the author of this beautiful effusion, must be the 
proud possessor of those ‘‘ starry eyes’’ so frequently referred to by poets, 
since such miraculous appearances as she mentions in her verses could pass 
before no less glorious orbs of vision. 

The effusion opens supersensually thus: 

Under the forest-shadows, 
I wait at eventide, 
Where visions from the silent past, 
Old memories, o’er me glide. 
There is something unsatisfying in this stanza. It does not so much as tell 
us who was waiting with the fair authoress, nor how long they had been there. 
It is definite, however, as to the time, ** eveatide,’’ but leaves us in the most 
painful state of anxiety as to whether or not the poet has had her supper. 
The stanza, so far as we can learn, was intended to convey the idea that 
** Zoe’ stood out under a tree waiting for the supper bell, when having noth 
ing else to satisfy her hunger, she began to feed on her imagination to the 
following alarming extent: 
The papers record no explosion, 
Of dangerous kerosene oil ; 
Magnesium lamps light the dwellings 
When tired ones come from toil. 
Ye Gods! what an originality and profundity of thought! How beautiful is 
this stanza in its simplicity and innocence, yet how awful in its prophetic 
sublimity ! 

We can picture to ourselves the appearance of *‘ Zoe’’ while inscribing 
these immortal lines. 

Stately as Diana and elegant as Venus, her midnight eye ‘in a fine 
frenzy rolling,’’ with a Manual of American Literature in her bustle, a 
Rhetoric in one lily hand, and a Gillott’s 803 in the other, she walks in 
beauty before us, resplendent with the graces of classic culture, and the 
glories of modern art. 

But to descend from the sublime to the serious, Zoe must be a magnificent 
girl. For one, who at her budding age, can write such inexplicable verses, 
will surpass Tennyson before she reaches. the age of Methuslah. 
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We have tried our best to unravel the mysteries of the poem, but no one 
is more conscious than ourself of the humble nature of our powers, and mod 
esty forbids us to hope that we have succeeded to any great extent in the task. 

One thing we deem certain, however, and that is the supper bell finally 
rings ; for Zoe exclaims: 

* * ” * + * 
But night wind blows around me, 
And bats their revels keep, 
And stars are shining o’er me, 
As I waken from my sleep. 

Now it occurs to us that some slight allusion to the singing cock, the crow 
ing bird, the barking toad, the croaking dog, the clucking cow and lowing 
hen, might add much to the rusticity of the scene described above. 

The last stanza we are sure of; there can be no mistaking its meaning. 
It runs as follows and doubtless refers to the fast approaching wedding-day 
of the author : 

‘And naught is left, O dreamer, 
But memories.”’ do you say? 
Look! o'er the future's hill tops, 
Breaks the glorious day. 

Che poem displays a power of imagination that would make Goethe trem- 

ble for his laurels, as witness the followirg: 
Steeds, lately fettered and trammeled, 
By bridle, harness, and rein, 
As free as the sunlight around them, 
Are roaming over the plain. 
Carriages glide on the highways,— 
Oh, strange is the sight I ween. 
Propelled without aid of horses, 
By an electric machine. 
Some men of high aspirations, 
Those raised by wealth above care. 
And raised by gas ‘bove their neighbors, 
Float in balloons in the air. 

rhe uext stanza is doubtless intended to show withwhat thoroughness the 
practical sciences are pursued at Elmira, and it is but justice to the author 
to state that with this point we are duly impressed : 

And over the country scattered, 
Rise cities as fair as the day, 
Built of Aluminum metal, 
Taken from common blue clay. 

In short, the character and tenor of the verses has forced us to the con- 
clusion that the author is possessed of a profounder knowledge of the princi 
ples of chemistry than of the art of poetry, and, if we may venture a piece of 
fraternal advice, it might be well for ** Zoe’’ to devote her attention more 


exclusively to one or the other of these branches, if in either she hopes to 
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sueceed ; and, in our humble opinion, it seems palpable that the former 
would be the more congenial to her ability and taste. 

The Williams Review is in most respects a modei college paper. The 
number for Dee. 20th is highly readable and up to its usual high standard of 
excellence, with the exception of a few uncalled-for flings at Princeton, and 
serio-comic air of superiority as to its sister New England Colleges. On 
these latter points we commend to its editors the advice of Shakespeare : 

‘** Pray thee, take pain 
l'o allay with some cold drops of modesty 
Phy skipping spirit.’ 


* Nassau Literary Magazine better study geography and spelling, or else 


clip and not try to ‘copy.’ "* Under the head of ‘* Exchanges "’ in the last 
number of the Qui Vive occurs this ** icily regular, splendidly null,’’ gram 
matically faultless sentence: within the next quarter of the same column we 
detect some specimens of ** mixed” spelling, which are doubtless recom 
mended as models for us to **copy."’ We subjoin a few of them, taken from 
the Qui Vire's list of exchanges: Howard (for Harvard) Adrocate, Syble. 
Vassat Mis., Brononian 

The Brunonian for November comes to us as a neat pamphlet of over 
sixty papes. Its leading article entitled ‘‘ The Scholar in Politics ’* is in the 
main very thoughtful and timely. Its estimate of Washington's administra 
tion, we think particularly happy, and clip it entire: 

‘** General Washington is said to have got along very well as a politician 
‘on a limited capital of culture ;"° but there are those who believe that if 
Thomas Jefferson's strong mind had not directed the state department, if 
Alexander Hamilton's acute brain had not stood guard over the national trea 
sury, the brillianey of Washington's administration would be considerably 
diminished. He had the practical sense to decide upon measures which these 
men proposed; he was the pilot who stood at the helm, and who would 
probably, though unintentionally, have driven the plunging vessel on the 
rocks, had not the gallant seamen climbed the mainmast or pulled at the 
hawsers.”’ 

Under the caption of ** Our Poetical Contributions *’ the writer comes to 
the very sensible and logical conclusion, that ‘‘ some men are not poets.” 
From this number we also learn that Brown University is anxious for a 
Scientifie School. 

We are sorry to chronicle the suspension of the Dartmouth Anri/. The 
reasons given are a lack of interest among the students, which jn turn begat 
a sad lack of the ‘ wherewithal."’ We hope that some kind friends will 
restore the Anvil to the place wherce it has fallen, and that its editorial ham 
mers will again strike off scintillations like those which of yore illumined the 
college world. When this happens we promise to join heartily with our 


Dartmouth friends in swelling their ‘‘ Anvil Chorus.” 
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The Virginia University Magazine for December has a clear-headed article 
on Inter-Collegiate Literary Contests, sympathizing strongly with such a 
project if the contest shall embrace competitive examinations in scholarship. 
It thinks that mere rhetorical fire-works will do but little for advancing true 
culture. So do we. But as far as we understand the movement, it is 
intended to begin with oratory and essays simply as an experiment or as an 
entering wedge, so that scholarship examinations may, as soon as practicable, 
be brought directly into these contests as their main feature. As for the dan- 
ger of manufactured essays, while it will always exist, there are many ways 
of checking this evil. We believe that the most dangerous enemy such a 
contest will have to face, will be that chronic difliculty in ail contests, the 
securing of thoroughly impartial judges. But these are merely incidental 
evils; every new problem in education, as in all other spheres of action, is 
sure to be crudely and imperfectly handled at first. But there do not seem to 
be any good reasons why those difficulties may not be obviated, and adequate 
safe-guards thrown around inter-college contests, as well as in other spheres 
of rivalry, as the subject itself becomes more and more familiar and is more 
thought about by the college world 

And now comes the Cornell Reriew. (a vwew magazine) as a bulky pam- 
phlet of over 100 pages and some additional advertising matter. We unhesi 


» far as its‘outer garb is 


tatingly place this at the head of our exchanges s 
concerned, while its contents will probably give it the leading place in college 
literature. The Prize Oration published is a fine specimen of thought and 
rhetoric mixed in the right proportion; the one entitled ‘*Some Recent 
Poetry,”’ betrays an acute perception and thoroughly earnest appreciation of 
the general attitude of to-day’s poetry ; the criticism on Shelley is enthusias 
tic, which is very good, but partial. which is not so good. The short piece 
on Shakespeare and Ben Jonson is rather extravagant in its estimate of ‘‘rare 
Ben,”’ and as for poetical effusions in the Reriew, they are few and far between, 
and only mediocre at that. There is alsoa piquant editorial favoring inter 
collegiate contests. In giving a modernized form of ** Equo ne credite, 
Teucri,”” we are treated to ‘* Equo (parvo) ne credite, Studenti."’ This is, 
perhaps, a good joke on the use of ** ponies,”’ and as for the Latin, we sup 
pose Studenti is just as acceptable to our independent Cornell friends as any 
thing else. 

‘** The Students’ Lecture Association at Princeton College recently invited 
Mary Scott Siddons to read before them: the faculty refused the use of a 
room belonging to the college on the single ground that Mrs. Siddons had 
been an actress. Mr. Gerald Massey was uext engaged to read a literary 
essay, and he was refused because his religious opinions, which he did not 
propose to expound, were not strictly orthodox @ la Princeton.’’ —Cornell 
Times. 

Let us correct some misstatements. As to Mrs. Scott-Siddons— 
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The Faculty did not ‘* refuse the use of a room belonging to the College.” 
since no such room was applied for. 

2. The Faculty had nothing to do with preventing Mrs. Siddons from reading 
here. 

}. Application was made to the Trustees of the Second Pres. Church, for the 
use of their building. They flatly refused our application. What our 
students think about this obstinacy of the Trustees is well expressed in 
an article in our last Lit. 

As to Gerald Massey— 

1. The Faculty opposed Mr. Massey's lecturing under the auspices of the 
Students’ Lecture Association on account of his address delivered before 
a Spiritualist assembly in New York. His genius and literary capacity 
no one questions. But any one who cares to read what Mr. Massey said 
to that assembly, may possibly come to the conclusion that there are at 
least a few religious opinions that onght to be respected, even if it should 
be neccessary to inform Mr. Massey he was not desired to lecture under 
a sort of semi-official sanction from the College. 

2. Mr. Massey did lecture in Princeton. He came; he saw; he delivered 
his lecture ; he departed. Nor are we aware that any objection was 
made to his doing this. 

3. As for men not being allowed to lecture here because they are ** not 
strictly orthodox @ la Princeton,"’ we point the 7imes to such men as Dr. 
Holland, Carl Schurz, Wendell Phillips and Henry Ward Beecher, all 
whom we place at the very head of our lecture lists. 

We have quoted the least violent part of the Times’ article. Such char 


acterizations of our way of doing things as *‘ a system of oppression and big- 


otry which puts to shame the past or present actions of Roman Catholicism,” 
and the direct reference to our Faculty as ‘* bigots.’" evince so great a degree 
of accurate veracity and refined politeness that we merely refer the author of 
those expressions to Cowper's well-known couplet: 
* A courteous, brave, and honorable man 
Will not insult me ; none vther can.” 

The Yale Lit. for January is an excellent number. The article entitled 
‘** The Coming Society "’ is deserving of special commendation for the sound 
sense displayed in its method of handling that much vexed question as to the 
innovation requisite for the improvement of our present college society sys- 
tem. We cannot but notice the manly sentiments and genuine good nature 
exhibited in this article, as contrasted with the petty bickerings, and childish 
jealousies, manifested by the writer of an article in an earlier number, pro- 
fessing to discuss the portentous question as to whether the dread represen- 
tatives of that awful Bony Association shall be permitted to flaunt in the 
faces of their fellows the terrible symbol of their bloody proclivities ; in other 
words, as to whether the ‘little darlings’’ of ‘‘Skull and Bones” shall 
wear their pretty little pin. The other articles in this number are good, that 
on Washington Irving being especially worthy of note. 

We find on our table the January number of the Vassar Miscellany. 
Chough we looked for it long and anxiously, it was only the more warmly 
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welcomed when it came. It is, we believe, the best of our exchanges for the 
quarter, and displays a breadth of culture and elegance of diction which 
might cause many of our older magazines to blush. Perhaps the best articles 
in the number are those entitled ‘‘ Frederick W. Robertson,” and ‘‘ Qualifi- 
cations of a Scientist,"’ both being well-analyzed and clearly-written efforts. 
We are sorry to learn from the Miscellany that Vassar*is not disposed to 
favor inter-collegiate literary contests, but feel assured that an article on this 
subject in another part of this issue will commend itself to the sound sense 
of our fair friends. 

The handsome compliment paid to our Liv. in the last number of the 
Miscellany we acknowledge with our best editorial bow. The article referred 
to, however, occasioned us a deal of trouble, as we were under the painful 
necessity of concealing it from the worthy author of ‘‘ The Critic of Liliput,”’ 
lest it should cause such a shock to his extreme ‘modesty as to prevent his 
ever venturing upon literary effort again. Our friend, however, finally stum- 
bled upon the article, and we find it beyond the calibre of our ability to 
describe the beauty of his blushes, or measure the breadth of his smile. He 
wished us to say for him, notwithstanding, that the article displays unusual 


critical ability and rare good sense 


CLIPPINGS. 


The choir is still pursuing the evil tenor of its way. Last Saturday morn 
ing, while they were practicing, one of the tenors who does not read music 
with that graceful facility thac we could wish, seeing a thin note rather high 
upon the line, made a reach for it. The choir stopped, the organ ceased. 
and even the man at the bellows left his post and came to the front to see 
what the trouble was. When the Professor, with tearful eyes turning to our 
friend, said, ‘* Don't do that, please: we are singing on the 9th page.”’ 
Yale Record. 

The following comes under the head of smooth translations: ‘‘ Ceasar in 
Germanos Silvos bellum fecit,” rendered, ‘* Casar made a bell of German 
silver.’’— Tripod. 

Oberlin College has 1,350 inmates, mostly incurable. — Ez. 

One of our Editors took a premium at the Newark Industrial Institute, 
but an unkind Policeman made him put it right back where he took it from. 

Targum. 

This is a way they have up at Rutgers 

A young gosling of this place howls ** Come and kiss me, Molly, darling,”’ 
under the bed-room window of his sweetheart, moonlight nights, until put- 
up-a-tiveness has ceased to be a virtue with the head of the family. The 
other evening, he had just finished the last stanza of the song, and was lin- 


gering sweetly upon ‘* Darling.’’ when the old man ‘‘ fetched him one’’ with 
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a barrel stave across that part of the body most used in sedentary practice, 
and he didn't wait for the kiss that evening. — Ex. 
Mary had a little lamb, 
With which she used to tussle, 
She snatched the wool all off its back. 
And stuffed it in her bustle. 
rhe lamb soon saw he had been fleeced, 
And in a passion flew, 
But Mary got upon her ear, 
And stuffed the lamb in, too. —Chroniele. 


Instructor in Logic.—** Mr. . what is the universal negative?” 


Student.—*‘* Not prepared, sir.’ — Magenta. 

Bottlebury, of Camden, will never dive into the creek to save another 
woman from drowning. He saw a girl named Sparks tumble in the other 
day, off a boat, and he instantly plunged in after her. caught her by the dress 
and swam to shore with her. As soon as they were on dry land Miss 
Sparks gave a hysterical scream, flung her arms around Bottlebury’s neck and 
fainted. Just then the father came up with the rest of the family, and per 
ceiving the situation, he dashed up to Bottlebury, grasp« d his hand and said: 
‘Take her my boy; take her! It is hard to give her up. It wrenches her 
old father’s heart; but she’s yours! Bless you, my children, bless you !"’ 
Then Mrs. Sparks cried, and said she hoped Harriet would be happy. “The 
litte Sparks manifeste d their emotion by climbing up Bottlebury’s legs and 


pulling his coat tail, while Harriet came to, and laying her hand on Bottle 


bury's shoulder, whispered *‘ Kiss me, darling.”’ Bottlebury, amazed and 
indignant, tore himself away and fled. He was arrested that afternoon on a 
charge of breach of promise. And on the trial the jury gave the broken 
hearted Miss Sparks two hundred dollars damages. Bottlebury has intimat 


ed to his confidential friends, that if any other woman intends to fall over 
board near him, she will find it to her advantage to learn to swim first.— Zz. 

Che president of one of our lower literary societies becoming somewhat 
excited over the debate, after crying ** question’ two or three times, said, 
‘*All who have not anticipated in the debate and think the negative has sus 
tained the affirmative, will say yes by rising up.”’ Sustained amid vocifer 
ous applause.— Western Collegian. 

‘* Prof. R. quite frightened me,”’ said a lady, speaking of a recent lecture 
on chemistry. ‘I had no idea nitro-glycerine was so dangerous. Think 
of the children! I went right home and took my bottle of glycerine and car- 
ried it on a pair of tongs down to the bottom of the garden, and buried it 
under some rubbish. I hope that no beggars will find it and hurt them- 
selves." — Vassar Mis. 

Brisco was conversing with a young lady from Vassar the othereve. She 
remarked that she was fond of Greek, and added that Homer was her favor- 
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ite author. When Brisco asked her what work of his she especially admired, 
she replied: ‘* I have not yet read his .2neid, but his Idiocy is perfectly sub- 
lime.’"— Williams Review. 


George,’ asked the teacher of a Sunday school class, ** who above all 
others shall you first wish to see when you get to heaven?’’ With a face 
brightening up with anticipation, the little fellow shouted, ‘* Gerliah.“’—Ez. 

‘* Ho mug-gin, ho mug-gin, from a forrin’ sho-ore,”’ is the way a Topeka 


belle renders the words ofa popular song College Chronicle. 


A Nebraska man on his dying bed remembered that his wife was smoking 
some hams, and he said: ** Now, Henrietta, don't go to snuffling round and 
forget them hams."’—T7yro. 

We sit ‘neath the stars, all woven above, 
In the warp of a mighty loom ; 

And fancy believes them dust from God's throne, 
Thither swept by a cherub’s broom.—College Herald. 

Does it ?— Williams Review 

Prof. (after a prolonged onslaught of a chronic questioner), ‘‘ We shall 
always be glad to hear the views of any member of the class, no matter how’’ 

Prof. hesitates for a word, and a still, small voice suggests—* thin.”’ 

House down : Prof. scandalized ; questioner ‘‘ squelched."’— Chronicle. 
SNEEZING. 
What a moment, what a doubt ! 
All my nose is inside out,— 
And my thrilling, tickling caustic, 
Pyramid Rhinecerostic, 
Wants to stieeze and cannot do it! 
How it yearns me, thrills me, stings me. 
How with rapture torment fills me! 

Now says, ‘‘Sneeze, you fool! get through it !"" 
Shee—shee—oh ! ‘tis most deli-ishi 
Ishi-ishi—most del-ishi! 

(Hang it, I shall sneeze till Spring ! 
Snuff is a delicious thing. 

First Visitor. —‘* What fine eyes little Victor has!’’ Second ditto (fond 
of quoting)—‘* Yes, he has ‘an eye like Mars.’ *’ Hostess—*‘ Do you think so, 
really? Now, I have always thought that he has his father’s eyes.”’ 

Instructor in Physics :—*‘And what, sir, are the limits to the syphon ?”’ 
Junior, confused :—‘* Well, sir, it wont work if the longer arm is shorter 
than the other.’’— Vale Courant. 


PERSONALS. 

After the same ‘‘personal’’ graces several numbers of a college maga- 
zine, a slight sameness (some would call it monotony) is rather evident. Yale 
and Williams, with persistent devotion, insert ‘‘personals’’ referring to Judge 
Evarts and William Cullen Bryant, ad nauseam. For the benefit of these 
colleges we produce, once for all, a few standard Princeton ‘‘ personals :”’ 
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1760, Benjamin Rush, Retired from the scene of action. 

1771, James Madison, Gone but not forgotten. 

1774, Aaron Burr, Gone where the woodbine twineth. 

1825, Geo. M. Dallas. Thoroughly masticated by the 
A. D. 1864. 

1829, John S. Hart, Still survives. 


‘jaws of death,” 


“48, J. P. Hughes, Principal of Bellefonte Academy, Bellefonte, Pa. 

‘57, J.T. Duryea, D.D., Has declined a call to the pastorate of the 
Madison Square Presbyterian Church, New York. 

60, J. L. Withrow, D.D., Resigned pastorship of Arch Street Preshyte 
rian Church, Philadelphia for an Indianapolis charge. 

‘61, Leroy H. Anderson, Appointed Treasurer, of the Camden & Amboy 
Railroad. 

‘65, Winfield, Attorney at Law, Logansport, Ind. 

‘66, Robert Harbison, Practising Law in St. Louis. 

70, Roe, Attorney at Law, Newton, N. J. 

‘71, C. K. Westbrook, Admitted to the bar in N. Y.. Penn., 
and recently made Master in Chancery and Notary Public 
J. W. Hageman, Studying Theology at Union. 
Scott, Reading Law at University of Mississippi 


Kase, writing for the New York Herald 


and N. J., 





73, Hewitt, ** Polling’’ Law at Hollidaysburg, Pa 


Fredericks, Ditto at Williamsport, Pa. 


73, Wallace, Reading and Practising Law at Clearfield, Pa 
78, Van Voorhis, ** Polling *’ Law in Philadelphia. 
74, Egbert, Compelled by ill health to leave College. 


‘74, Seotland, Has *‘ sailed the seas over’ and returned to College. 


‘74, C. H. Osborne, In Europe. 

‘74, We clip the following pathetic item from one of Michigan's 
derers,’’ the ** Hillsdale Standard 

‘* Geo. H. Ferris and Henry Mott, students of Princeton, N. J., College. 


thur 


returned home yesterday, to spend the College vacation with their parents 


and friends.” 
‘75, J. W. De Mott, In Business in New York. 


‘75, J. B. G. Custis, In Junior Class, Columbia College, Washington. 


5, J. L. Blair. In Business in St. Louis. 


on 

75, Belknap, Dangerously ill at Washington, D. €. 
75, Eldridge, Junior Class, Racine College. 
‘75, Littell, Left Coliege on account of illness. 

75, Hickey, In Business. 


75, Ramsey, Engaged in business pursuits 
io, 


‘75, W. Latta, In Business in New York 


75, P. Latta, 
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